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INTRODUCTION 
BY THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 


I nave been asked to write a few words of 
introduction to the papers contained in this 
volume. My knowledge of the motive which 
led the writers to undertake their modest 
venture made it scarcely possible for me to 
refuse. For that motive was to give some 
expression, based on actual experience, to the 
conviction that the ministry of the Church of 
England affords an unequalled opportunity of 
service to our day and generation, and a career 
full not only of responsibility and trial, but also, 
and chiefly, of privilege and happiness. The 
writers are men young enough in the service 
of the Church to feel that the future with its 
possibilities is still before them, and old enough 
to claim that their faith and enthusiasm have 
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stood the test of some years of practical ex- 
perience. Arrived at such a stage of their 
ministry, they wished to give some testimony 
of gratitude for the privileges which that 
ministry had given them, and of confidence in 
the Church which they serve—a_ testimony 
which might encourage some who are on the 
threshold of decision on the question whether 
or no to seek Holy Orders, and others who 
watch with interest and concern the ideals 
which inspire the work of the average English 
clergy. 

Let me say at once that I do not claim for 
all of these papers any special merit of power 
or originality, and that I do not approve either 
of every opinion which is expressed or of every 
mode of expression. Much, doubtless, is left 
unsaid, much, doubtless, might be said better. 
But it seems to me that it is good at the 
present time to hear such a voice of confidence, 
happiness and hopefulness spoken out of a full 
heart from within the rank and file of the 
younger clergy. 

There are many young men conscious of an 
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attraction to the ministry of the Church who 
yet hesitate to enter it. The grounds of hesi- 
tation are many and various. Some are de- 
terred by difficulties in the way of belief. The 
first paper illustrates the way in which by 
steadily thinking out such beliefs as really 
touch and hold him, rather than by attempt- 
ing to survey the whole field of Christian 
dogmatics, a man may often find that his 
central point of faith relates itself naturally to 
other points which at first seem remote or even 
repellent. Some are deterred by doubts as to 
whether they can find in the work of a parish 
priest sufficient scope for their ideals of the 
social bettering of their fellows, They may 
learn in the paper on the New Imperialism the 
unique opportunities for such work which the 
parish priest possesses. Some are deterred by 
a feeling, hard to resist after years spent at 
school and university, that the chasm is too 
wide for them to bridge, between the life of the 
clergyman and that to which they have been 
accustomed. They may be reassured by such 
a paper as the last, illustrating as it does the 
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truth that the gifts and joys of human nature 
are not lost when they are consecrated by the 
service of Christ. And, be it noted, each paper 
in this book represents not a theory of what 
might be, but an experience of what has been, 
found to be true, 

Again, one result of the baleful contro- 
versies of the day is that the eyes of men 
acquire a wrong perspective in viewing the 
work of the English clergy. They are led to 
see its signs in the sayings and doings of the 
partisans who stir the fray rather than in the 
patient labours of the mass of quiet, earnest, 
loyal men who, in the midst of the babel of 
platform speaking and newspaper correspond- 
ence, are day by day putting their shoulders 
to the real tasks of the English Church, A 
book such as this, which leaves untouched 
most of the current ecclesiastical controversies 
and gives expression to the hopes and ideals 
with which thousands of quiet, hard-working 
parish priests set about their daily work, may 
help to restore a truer perspective. 

I would ask the reader, then, to read these 
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essays in sympathy with the spirit in which 
they were written, to regard them as a simple 
and straightforward testimony to the “ common 
hope” by which the English clergy are in- 
spired, to look upon their very imperfections 
as signs of their frankness and genuineness, 
and to be thankful that a spirit so keen and 
hopeful is at the service of the English Church, 
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THE CHURCH AND HER TESTIMONY. 


BY THE REV. A. R. WHATELY, 


“CONVICTIONS can build cathedrals: opinions can- 
not.” These words, quoted recently from Heine by 
the Bishop of Truro, give the key to much of the 
limpness and deadness that seems to have crept over 
our national religious life. The decline in the number 
of candidates for Holy Orders may probably be in 
part accounted for by the fact that our convictions 
are degenerating into opinions. At any rate the 
return to a more robust assurance will mean fresh 
impetus and fresh vitality in the work of our Church. 
The man whose beliefs are a power is the man who 
does not hold them, but is held by them ; who does 
not carry them about, but is carried along by them. 
But authority has lost its old grip, and, for good or ill, 
we feel that we must review our traditional standpoint, 
—not merely “give a reason for the hope that is in 
us,” but adjust and subordinate the hope to the reason. 

This has its good side, and, indeed, it is a necessary 
transition stage. Had the Church of Christ not lost, 
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as she did in early days, the directness and fulness of 
her faith, she would never have lost touch with the 
free intellect. _ Had her doctrines retained the fresh- 
ness and elasticity of a healthy spiritual life, they 
would have conquered new ground and expelled all 
that was alien by their inherent vitality and force. As 
it was, the leaders of the Church trusted too little to 
the Spirit, and too much to definitions and barriers and 
the arm of flesh. We are reaping the fruit to-day. 
Science—in its widest sense—and theology have been 
running too much in parallel streams, and they cannot 
converge without some disturbance of the steady flow 
of orthodoxy. We are men of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and our age has carried us in its course, If it 
has borne us face to face with rock and thicket and 
precipice, so let it be: we dare not, we cannot, go 
back ; we cannot stay where we are, or we shall lose 
what we had. We are sure that God’s revelation 
moves and will not linger for us. We must plunge 
into our difficulties and emerge at the other side. 

Such a transition need not result in a substantial 
change of views: it need only mean the discarding 
of old and imperfect formulas, the cutting away of 
mere accretions, a clearer view of the inwardness of 
doctrine, and its relation to reality as a whole. Divine 
truth, as truth, will penetrate deeper into our souls, 
and we deeper into its heart and meaning. 
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But if there is gain in all this, there is danger as 
well; nay, I had almost said, a necessary loss. The 
truth that we have found anew for ourselves and in- 
vited to dwell in our inner chambers—invited just 
because it has passed our scrutiny and won our free 
adherence—does not easily become the same to us as 
in the old days when it was not our guest, but we its 
nurslings; when the Bible was given the first say, and 
our geography, our history, our science, existed only 
on its sufferance. This early faith was a weaker an- 
tagonist of doubt, and it missed a great deal of the 
fulness of the revelation of God. But, after all, faith 
is not merely a means to knowledge, it is a virtue, a 
grace, in itself: it is the link between the human person 
and the Divine. It is the very essence of the Christian 
life, not simply because it apprehends truths, but be- 
cause it holds direct communion with the reality 
behind them. It is an attitude towards God, even 
more than an organ for the acquisition of knowledge. 
And it may decay in the one direction even while it 
develops in the other: it may come to know God 
more comprehensively, yet less intimately. 

The object of this paper is not so much to defend 
intellectual progress as to offer a few hints which may 
help some of us to guard against its dangers. We 
hear a great deal nowadays about the necessity of 
an open mind and the progressiveness of religious 
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thought: perhaps we are getting a little tired of the 
subject. When the new horizon has fairly opened 
before us, there are few of us who can, if we would, 
shut our eyes to it. Then arises the danger lest old 
truths should be abandoned because we cannot at 
once adjust them to the new order; and the far more 
subtle danger lest the old beliefs should lose their 
moral and spiritual character, and that thought and 
devotion should run largely in different streams. 
Theological study introduces a new stage in the 
religious life of thoughtful men; and may inflict no 
little injury upon the quality, if not the content, of 
faith. 

Now these two tendencies—the letting go of vital 
truths and the deterioration of the quality of faith— 
are closely connected. To believe with the right kind of 
belief is the best security for believing the right things. 
So, on the other hand, the faith which is most truly 
faith, and not a mere external alliance of opinion and 
emotion, is that which sees most deeply into the things 
of God, and will least be satisfied with mere theories 
and sentiments and half truths. 

But now, to begin with the subjective conditions of 
belief, before we pass on to (2) the testimony of the 
corporate Christian conscience, and (3) the contents of 
that testimony. How shall we retain a simple and 
devout faith, when the old mechanical conception of 
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authority gives way? I am not writing for those firm 
believers who are untroubled by thoughts of the wider 
horizon. They may never pass through the crisis, and 
perhaps it is altogether best that they never should. 
They miss, indeed, an element of joy and usefulness 
that others have, but they retain an element that 
others lose. Nor yet am I writing for unbelievers ; 
but simply for those who are in doubt, or who lack 
that inspiration of conviction which finds and pursues 
its life-mission in the Church of God. 

Now the first question for us all is, are we in real 
earnest? If Christianity is even ferhaps true, it is 
the most solemn duty of every man to settle his 
attitude towards it. Lightly cherished doubt, an 
easy-going indifference that dallies with scepticism— 
so marked a feature of our day—is not only foolish 
and frivolous, but profoundly immoral. Christianity 
has a call to each, a mission for each; it claims to 
give each life a place in the eternal order; and such 
a claim, while it may be honestly rejected, cannot be 
honestly trifled with. On the other hand, those who 
accept it as a creed, must accept it asacall. If it is 
indeed the final self-revelation of God, it must contain 
the key to the meaning of every life and its commis- 
sion in relation to the whole. Earnestness, in fact, 
not only leads us to seek the light, but is in itself a 
great means of finding it. For to feel the value of 
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spiritual things leads by a short step to feeling their 
reality. 

But toresume. I was told once by an elderly man, 
since deceased, the story of how he passed through a 
terrible crisis of doubt, when he was only about twelve 
years of age. He was not wont to speak readily 
about this experience, but he passed it on to me, in 
the hope that it might prove useful in my ministry ; 
and I repeat it as accurately as I can. He was living 
in Germany, and even at that early age was affected 
by the sceptical atmosphere around him, and his faith 
disturbed. In the hope of settling his mind, he was 
sent to a school where the influence promised to be 
in the right direction. But his doubts remained— 
doubts about God’s existence and about his own— 
and, aggravated by the dreary pain of home-sickness, 
reduced him to misery so acute that in after days it 
almost seemed strange that he had not sought refuge 
in suicide. In course of time he made friends with 
the porter, or some official on the premises, who 
used to ask him into his own room for coffee, and 
talk over his difficulties. At length one day this 
friend said: “ After all, God is more anxious to find 
you than you are to find Him. Just take it for 
granted—whatever your feelings may be—that He 
exists and that He is willing to receive you. Take 
it for granted; pray; and see what God will do.” 
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The boy took this wise advice. He prayed; and 
there and then God revealed Himself. In the place 
of doubt and misery came a flood of light and joy. 
That sudden event marked the great turning-point of 
his life, and initiated a spiritual revival in the school. 

For all who are seeking a remedy for religious un- 
settlement, such an incident points out the right direc- 
tion. It gives the key to a wide range of experiences, 
some apparently very different in character; for it 
helps us to see how the knowledge of God, whether 
it comes in a sudden crisis or by slow unfolding, or, 
again, by marked stages, is before all else a revelation. 
So in ordinary life, a person is known to those around 
him only in so far as he actively reveals himself by 
word and deed, and known as a personal friend only 
in so far as he reveals himself in conscious and direct 
intercourse with individuals. Much more must this 
apply to the central Divine Person, with Whom all 
His creatures stand face to face. God is not a mere 
principle, a mere power: He can never be a dead 
object of investigation. If the Kingdom of Heaven 
is pictured as the pearl that rewards the merchant’s 
search, the Head of the Kingdom, the Son of Man, 
came Himself to seek that which was lost. And 
what He did in history for the world, He does by 
His Spirit for the individual. 

Recent Psychology has connected the development 
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and crises of the religious life with the normal functional 
development of the organism. It endeavours to bring 
spiritual biography within the domain of law. Such 
cold dissection of the most sacred experiences may 
seem at first to rob them of much of their highest 
significance, and makes it harder to believe in the 
free and direct action of the Spirit of God. We feel 
as if science had indeed occupied the sanctuary itself, 
and that our communion with God is in danger of 
losing half its reality. But this inference need not by 
any means be drawn. Without attempting a full 
discussion of this subject, let me suggest that Psycho- 
logy has only shown—what in fact we knew before— 
that the Spirit of God works along the “line of least 
resistance”, All sorts of extraneous influences, social 
and physical, may apparently produce spiritual effects 
—effects which are attributed by the simple believer to 
the direct action of God. And surely not falsely 
attributed. The work of the Spirit may be con- 
ditioned by a network of extraneous circumstances, 
yet this is not to say that our lower environment 
comes between the soul and God. For God has not 
deposited His grace once for all in an alien world, as 
a mysterious impersonal force, and left it to the tender 
mercies of “natural law”. Law itself can only be 
understood in terms of Mind. The antithesis between 
order and free agency is only relative and tends to 
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disappear the nearer we get to the point of personal 
contact. And Nature must be viewed through Grace, 
not Grace through Nature. 

To know God, then, is not to discover Him as we 
discover the law of gravitation, the use of steam, or a 
new country. It is to open our hearts to receive His 
self-communication. It is to test the reality of the 
Divine appeal by self-surrender to an ideal that can 
only maintain its reality for us by the Divine presence 
and power. 

Nothing before, nothing behind ; 
The steps of faith 


Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 


Spiritual illumination, of course, is not independent 
of reason; it is not a mere ecstatic insight. But it 
should always press ahead of reason. The point 
where the soul really feels the direct touch of God 
and links itself with the eternal order, is just the 
point where reason stops short. However much we 
may know as theologians, we must know more as 
Christians. Theology is but the interpreter of faith ; 
and faith always grasps more than theology can 
interpret. 

At this point we pass from the consciousness of the 
individual to that of the Church. For although it is 
in our own intuition that spiritual realities must 
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ultimately establish their claim, yet, if the intellect 
is allowed its due, it will seek objective support ; and 
in so doing it ought, I think, before all else, to see 
justice done to that larger social experience of which 
that of the individual is but a phase. The significance 
and supremacy of the religious consciousness is re- 
ceiving a more just emphasis to-day than in former 
times. Instead of the old blatant infidelity, we find 
Christianity recognised, even by many who reject its 
dogmas, as a great spiritual phenomenon, a popular 
embodiment, to say the least, of the truths of philo- 
sophic religion, We are beginning to realise that 
spiritual, like other, experiences must in some way 
correspond to a reality outside us. Now it is a 
simple fact that profound spiritual experience has 
allied itself with the doctrines of the Christian Creeds. 
What does this mean? It means at least that the 
articles of these Creeds stand for something. If not 
literally true (as we will suppose for the moment), 
they must be symbols of deep truths, and we cannot 
exhaust their meaning as symbols by merely translat- 
ing them into commonplaces of natural religion which 
can be apprehended and expressed just as adequately 
without them. Christianity at the least is not natural 
religion over again, distorted by an intrusion of 
human speculation into the spiritual sphere. For 
how, indeed, has such an intrusion been allowed? 
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If formulated doctrine meets no demand of the spiritual 
life, how has this union between faith and reason 
come about? An alliance must rest upon the consent 
of both parties. . 

Every erroneous doctrine, then, must at least be an 
attempt to fill a gap ; and the proper way to correct it 
is to show that the gap is adequately filled by other 
and more central doctrines, which only need to be 
better understood. The controversial method of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is a model for all religious 
controversy. Any doctrine that holds a prominent 
place, and that persists through change and recon- 
struction, must at least throw light upon the religious 
consciousness that clings to it, and thus upon the 
spiritual realities to which that consciousness bears 
witness. 

Now before any one throws over, let us say, the 
Nicene formulas, he should consider the place they 
hold in the history of religious thought. They rest 
upon a twofold basis, conscious reflection and ac- 
ceptance by the Church as a whole. First, they are 
not ideas that merely crept in: they are not the result 
of a gradual shifting of Christian thought. Christian 
insight was focussed upon definite issues when it 
produced that Creed. The Church stakes her ex- 
istence and her hopes upon the propositions it con- 
tains. They were such as touched her spiritual life 
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not by remote inference, but directly. They were 
forced from her, not by the spirit of speculation, but 
reluctantly and under a sense of dire need. They 
are not really constructive, but defensive: if they 
are apparently constructive, it is only because they 
are the negation of negations. Unless religion is to 
be merely individual and emotional, it must surely 
have its definite articles of belief. If the Nicene 
Creed misinterprets the New Testament, or if the 
New Testament is not essentially authoritative, then 
the Christian society, when first it reached definite 
self-consciousness and reflection, so utterly misunder- 
stood the Gospel that had created it, as to mistake 
mere speculative irrelevancies for the very centre and 
substance of its faith. 

Then again, the subsequent acceptance of the Creed 
sets the seal of universality to the reflective theology 
of the Nicene Fathers. The persistence of the result 
of their work proves that it was representative of the 
deepest intuitions of the Church. It was no mere 
passing stage in the evolution of thought. Its alliance 
with spiritual life, its central position amid warring 
tendencies, should make us pause before we set it 
aside as a mere crutch that may ultimately be dis- 
pensed with. 

And where, indeed, shall we find the truth that 
shall take its place? Certainly not in any bland 
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optimism about the Divine Fatherhood. This great 
truth will ever be impotent in isolation. The human 
heart would surely have discovered and found rest in 
such a religion long ago, had it approved itself as an 
adequate solution of the questionings of conscience. 
We are never slow to be optimistic where we can. 
And if the bare Gospel of Divine Fatherhood failed 
through the ages to come to light, or at least to 
make good its hold, no mere teacher, whatever his 
credentials, whatever his own life and example, could 
give it a power that is not inherently its own. If 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son and the Sermon on 
the Mount together form the high water-mark, and 
virtually the entire content, of Christ’s message, what 
authenticates that message? Its appeal to the Chris- 
tian conscience? But that same Christian conscience 
which accepts it, produced, three centuries later, the 
Nicene Creed. Nay, even from the first it persistently 
focussed its hopes beyond the teaching, on certain 
facts that it believed about the Teacher. 

This line of thought may perhaps help to predis- 
pose the minds of some of us to approach the 
Christian “dogmas” in a spirit more sympathetic, 
more reverential, and—shall I say ?—less self-suffi- 
cient, than that which largely prevails. The true 
way to expel error is to expand, develop, and apply 
our conceptions of truth. Error must be excluded 
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from our confessions by strengthening and enriching 
them at the centre, rather than by mere excision. 
Now if historical Christianity be rejected, where shall 
we find that super-Christianity which transcends and 
absorbs it? Surely if we take our stand upon the 
religious consciousness of mankind, we shall not treat 
lightly a document with such a genesis and such a 
history as the Nicene Creed. 

There is another point, already touched upon, 
which requires a moment’s special consideration. 
Those who reject the doctrines of the Christian 
Church as doctrines, often accept them as imperfect 
and popular expressions of philosophic truth. And I 
think it will become less and less easy for serious 
and broad-minded men to place them on any lower 
level than that. But if so, we are at once confronted 
with a stubborn fact. The difference between a 
philosophy and a Revelation is mot a difference of 
form, but of essence. Philosophic religion depends 
on private theories and speculations, and no such 
religion can be universal in character. But that 
which is deepest in each of us, given our personal 
identity, is that which we have in common with our 
fellows; and therefore the confession that is not 
universal is not fitted to afford a real shelter and foot- 
hold, even for individuals. It is true that philosophers 
of ancient times sought for such a foothold in their 
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philosophy. But there is little fear, that modern 
thinkers will thus regard their speculations as a 
deeper foundation than the moral instincts of other 
men, and treat the virtues of the multitude with a 
contemptuous patronage, as moving on a lower plane 
than their own. An intellectual aristocracy can no 
longer, as such, claim to possess the key to spiritual 
knowledge. Religious philosophy can but analyse 
and interpret, or at most build upon, the data of 
spiritual experience: it cannot lay the foundation for 
a new experience, of which the old is but the shadow. 
But this exclusiveness and finality is precisely what a 
Revelation, within its sphere, must claim, and what 
Christianity, in the widest sphere, does claim. If, 
therefore, what is distinctive in the Christian scheme 
is but a philosophy—not a new datum but merely a 
new interpretation—then the Church made an all- 
embracing and fundamental error when she set it 
over against the wisdom of this world, and concen- 
trated all her devotions and her hopes upon it. 

If you try and extract from the New Testament 
what some would have us regard as its essence— 
natural religion refurbished, the negation of any 
objective barrier between God and man, the sense of 
guilt an illusion—you are not only treating it in an 
arbitrary manner, but you are contradicting its very 
central message. . The Gospel, as such, pre-supposes 
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and emphasises the acuteness of the situation between 
God and man, in the very act of announcing that 
God has intervened to resolve it. By its very 
nature it does not proclaim a mere system of 
spiritual philosophy, valid everywhere and always, 
but which somehow men had never grasped before. 
It proclaims historical events, and its very meaning 
depends on the contrast between the situation which 
those events pre-suppose and the situation which 
they have established. The news that an individual 
has been released from prison is not a mere pic- 
turesque way of saying that he never was in prison ; 
the joy with which another receives an unexpected 
legacy testifies not to his superabundance, but to his 
comparative poverty. The Gospel, then, as such, is 
not an exposition of transcendental realities bearing 
on practical life: it professes to be a communication 
of facts, and therefore necessarily a revelation. And 
if it is not true as a revelation, it is essentially 
untrue. If Christ came rather to show men what they 
really had, than to give them what they had not, 
then He was_ utterly misunderstood by His com- 
missioned agents and by the society which He 
founded. 

This very slight treatment of a vital subject is only 
intended, as the reader will perceive, to define the 
issue at stake, and to indicate the difficulty of doing 
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justice to the testimony of Christendom, even as a 
phenomenon, without accepting its witness to a 
historical redemption. 

But this brings me to a fresh division of my sub- 
ject. We have seen that belief rests essentially on 
revelation. We have applied this, firstly, to the needs 
of the individual soul that is seeking light. Then, 
secondly, we have seen how the same truth applies to 
the Church at large, and how her creed, as embodying 
a “Gospel,” claims by its very nature to communicate 
something outside ordinary experience ; how it cannot 
by any possibility be explained away into a philo- 
sophy, or some form of natural religion, without con- 
tradicting its very essence, and giving the lie to the 
most central convictions of the purest and mightiest 
spiritual society that the world has ever seen. But 
now let us try and combine our two points of view. 
How shall each one of us adjust his own spiritual 
consciousness to that of the community? Or, in 
other words, what is there in the contents of the 
traditional system which presents itself to the in- 
dividual as the srimary object of his. faith ? 

Authority, I hope we are agreed, cannot be merely 
external. The creed which each accepts from without 
must vindicate itself to his spiritually enlightened 
reason: it must be no mere aggregate of dogmas 


bound together ; it must disclose an inner harmony, 
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an organic wholeness, an inherent perfection, which 
bears irresistible evidence of truth. 

Now there is, I admit, a difference of opinion among 
able and orthodox theologians, as to whether doctrines 
should be regarded as involved in one another and so 
forming a system, or rather an organism, or whether 
as separate but harmonious units, whose inner con- 
nection is hidden from our ken. To go fully into the 
question would not be practicable in this essay ; but 
I may be allowed to express my adherence to the 
former view. I agree with Dale, who says that just 
as a paleontologist could correctly supply a lost bone 
in a skeleton through observation of the general 
structure, so Christian theology would be able to 
supply a lost doctrine by its understanding of the 
scheme as a whole, Surely it is against the facts 
to imagine that Christian truth was pieced together, 
and did not rather grow out of a simple message 
which contained it all in the germ. There are no 
clear-cut divisions between doctrines in the New 
Testament: one flows into another, emerges from 
another. Take St. Paul, for instance. Does he not 
regard “his gospel” primarily as a unit, and only 
secondarily as a body of truths? Does he not, 
broadly speaking, expound it as one who simply 
brings out the fuller meaning of one great message 
which the Church has received once for all? Would 
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he have hesitated to pronounce that the simple creed 
of “Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” carried into all 
its consequences and viewed on all its sides, was the 
whole of his Gospel? Even such a truth as the in- 
clusion of the Gentiles—which he refers to as a matter 
of special revelation, not perhaps deduced in the first 
instance from the principles of the new faith—even 
this, when fully apprehended, is seen to be involved 
in the very principle of Redemption. And again, if 
Christianity is the supreme and final truth, it is hard 
to regard it as fundamentally composite. For if it is 
to appeal to man’s highest reason, it ust reveal the 
inner connection of its parts. All the highest efforts 
of the intellect are directed to finding unity beneath 
diversity, and if the Gospel is the truth of all truths, 
the inner and central wisdom, surely it must have its 
own central principle, the key to its many-sided 
meaning. 

In other words, assuming Christianity, for the 
moment, to be true, we ought to find, as we scrutinise 
it, one central feature which, rightly understood and 
estimated, will verify that assumption. I have very 
definite reason for dwelling on this point, because I 
think it should afford real relief to those who are 
disturbed by the rival claims of authority and reason. 
It would take too long to discuss this in full; but 
surely it is true to say that, in these days of unsettle- 
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ment, the mind often craves for some one central truth 
to lay hold on—simple, yet affording a broad basis 
on which to build a secure and inclusive superstructure. 
I believe that the strain of accepting dogmas piecemeal 
is too great, and that faith exhausts itself and deterio- 
rates in quality by so doing. To the faith of the 
primitive Church, the Gospel was a unit, and as such 
faith was concentrated upon it. In later days the 
Bible or the Church has been the unit, the bond by 
which the body of doctrines has been held together. 
But to-day we have come to reflect more acutely on 
the inherent credibility of our sacred deposit. Revela- 
tion, we feel, and therefore authority, must be inward 
as well as outward ; and at the same time the soul still 
craves a simple issue on which to base its assurance, 
and asks if there is no such inward unity in the 
contents of the Bible. 

This necessary tendency on its bad side leads to 
a self-sufficient rationalism, a subjective arbitrary. 
criticism, which practically denies, as we have seen, 
the very principle of Revelation. Now before we 
begin to file down our creed, or to reduce it to 
simplicity by explaining away its most characteristic 
features, would it not be well to look and see if there 
is no key to its complexity, no standpoint from which 
we may so view the whole that every doctrine finds 
its explanation or complement in another ? 
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Without entering more than is necessary into the 
special problems of dogmatic theology, let me urge 
that the simple fact of Redemption affords us the 
key we need. This, indeed, has been brought out 
when we discussed the focus of the Church’s con- 
sciousness, and I think the same result appears when 
we turn our attention to its object. If we try to find 
such a key in the Person of Christ, considered ante- 
cedently to His work, we are landed in any amount 
of vagueness. If we are to know what is the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s Person to ourselves, we are compelled 
to ask, what is our primary and deepest need, and 
how has Christ revealed Himself in relation to that 
need? Let us dwell on this point for a minute. 

Personality is expressed through relationships, and 
relationships are determined by circumstances. So the 
Person of Christ becomes real to us, not as an abstract 
idea, but through a relationship which He has estab- 
lished with us under those circumstances of need and 
estrangement which are included in the idea of sin. 
Personal knowledge and affection cannot exist without 
a set of conditions which, otherwise separative, have 
become a medium for the expression of our will and 
feeling towards one another. Such is our knowledge 
of Christ. It has come to us through His own self- 
expression in a supreme Sacrifice related to our 
supreme need, To minimise the effects of the Fall 
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is, as has been truly said, to depreciate, not to exalt, 
human nature. Quzdé created, that nature must be un- 
corrupt : however capable of development, the image 
of God would be unspoilt within its limits, the com- 
munion unbroken, but for an intrusion from without. 
When we say that the real problem is the removal of 
an initial barrier and that all else—satisfaction of 
need, holiness, progress—must follow its removal, we 
are simply doing justice to the possibilities of a nature 
created by God, when once its full union with the 
source of its life is restored. In making the remedial 
aspect of Christ’s work the key to the whole, we are 
taking no narrow view of our humanity: rather, we 
thus give due credit to its essential greatness. 

No religion but Christianity can really disclose the 
true meaning of sin. A few words on this great 
subject—few as they must needs be—may suggest 
wherein the uniqueness of our religion lies. 

Sin, by its very definition, demands Redemption. 
When we have exhausted our eloquence in describing 
its foulness, its baneful effects, its insidiousness, its 
pervasiveness, we have still neglected (unless we have 
assumed) its most fundamental characteristic, that 
which makes it objectively real. That characteristic 
we sometimes try to express by the word “guilt” or 
by the phrase “the sinfulness of sin”. This latter 
expression is happy by reason of its very tautology. 
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Sin belongs to a category of its own. The sense of 
guilt before-God is a fact of consciousness that can- 
not be explained away, and it is impossible to get 
behind it. We can predicate this or that of sin, but 
we cannot define it, for it isa datum of consciousness : 
or we can only define it by reference to its correla- 
tive, the holiness of God. 

Yet the objectivity of sin, and the remedy it calls 
for, may be made clearer by two considerations. 
Firstly, it is rebellion against the Creator, and as 
such must be explained in terms of freewill. To 
bring out the importance of this point, I may refer to 
a book of real beauty and value, but very character- 
istic of the weak, as well as the strong, side of modern 
thought, Mr. Trine’s Jn Tune with the Universe. The 
treatise starts from the indubitable truth that all the 
ills and losses from which our souls suffer, arise from 
the fact that they are closed against the full influx of 
the Divine life. They are compared to the “Lotus 
Pond” which lost its flowers and its charm when the 
water which supplied it was cut off. But the author 
has not a good word to say for that historic faith 
which tells us why the water ever was cut off. If 
sinfulness is the effect of separation, what is the 
cause? Why has God left us to our corruption? 
We do not want a speculative answer to this question, 
but we do want an answer that reduces our idea of 
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God to consistency and coherence. Now if we fall 
back on the thought of freewill (as surely we are 
bound to do, if we would not make God the cause of 
ungodliness), then the responsibility lies on man’s 
side. But man’s freewill could never have led him 
directly to shut out the life and light and joy from 
his heart. Freewill only explains alienation from 
God, because it explains the possibility of disobedi- 
ence. And disobedience implies a law—a law which, 
however deeply rooted in our own being, must be in 
some sense outside and above us. In other words, 
our original relation to God is not merely that of 
the branch to the tree: it is a relation of personal 
responsibility. Now if this is so, it is only natural 
that in the book I have referred to, the personality of 
God, though apparently accepted, should be the back- 
ground ; so that, in fact, He is not the “living God,” so 
much as // ztself. Christ, on the other hand, could 
reveal God in the fulness of His concrete and personal 
being, just because He did not slur over the problem 
of guilt. The Divine return to man is not the mere 
automatic inrush of the waters when the flood-gates 
are opened: it is the restoration of personal com- 
munion, by a personal forgiveness that at once dis- 
closes and annuls the cause of the separation. 

The second consideration is that sin is not merely 
rebellion, but corporate rebellion, It is in the race 
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before it is in the individual. The individual—as we 
know him—sins because the race was sinful before 
him. The child is born with evil instincts, and not 
only so, but into an environment poisoned with the 
effects of sin. And therefore each member of the 
race, if he is to find salvation, must find it in a 
redeemed humanity. So has sin reached us: shall 
not salvation reach us the same way? Of course 
there are many transmitted tendencies which do not 
characterise the race as a whole. But sin—if the 
conception is real at all—cannot belong to this class. 
It lies beneath the idiosyncrasies of temperament, 
time, and place: it is a disturbance of our direct 
union with God; an affection of that common man- 
hood that lies beneath all our differences. It has 
reduced the whole life of humanity to a lower plane. 

However hard it may be to imagine how a state of 
racial rebellion against the Creator could have come 
about, we ought not to find it hard to accept the 
fact, if indeed, as I have tried to suggest, the very 
idea of sin demands it. We do not require to zmagzne 
it at all: the straining of the imagination outside its 
proper sphere is perhaps the cause of more scepti- 
cism than we are aware of; and if we only give up 
trying to picture it, we should find no difficulty in 
believing it. 

Now does not the Gospel—from our present point 
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of view—mean just this: that Christ, by a historic 
act, has redeemed the race, as a basis for the salvation 
of the individual? He is the new Adam, not simply 
as the Logos, but by virtue of His death and resur- 
rection. According to the now favourite view, Christ 
by His death simply revealed a method by which 
individual souls, filled with His Spirit and following 
His example, might attain to life. According to the 
Apostolic and Catholic view, the human race, as a 
whole, in His Person and through His death, did 
actually attain to it; thus not merely indicating, 
but actually opening, a “new and living way” for 
its individual members. Sin is a historical reality: 
Christ dealt with it on the stage of history. It is an 
organised world-power: Christ encountered it as such 
in one supreme conflict. 

The Gospel, then, is distinctive and final, because it 
reveals the annulment of sin considered not only as the 
effect, but as the cause, of the Divine estrangement. 

To show fully the inadequacy of a mere proclama- 
tion of forgiveness, would be beyond the limits of 
this essay. If what has been said be admitted, there 
will hardly be much hesitation on this point. The 
new relationship rests on the definite assurance of a 
“covenant”; and the covenant requires a mediator 
who represents the race. And the return of God 
must be such as to express that same inviolable 
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holiness which necessitated the breach. But here the 
whole question of the Atonement opens before us; 
and, vital as it is, I am anxious, in this paper, to 
discuss particular doctrines as little as is consistent 
with its general purpose. To sum up: the root of 
sin must be found in racial apostacy, which is met by 
the Redemption of the race as such, by the creation of 
a renewed humanity ; a humanity complete from the 
first, in that Christ is the perfect Man, His conflict 
over, His covenant sealed, His economy of grace 
established: incomplete, in that the Rival, though 
dethroned, is still active ; incomplete, till His people 
are gathered in and the last enemy destroyed, and the 
travail of His soul is satisfied. 

I have gone further into dogmatic theology than I 
could have wished, but I have done so under a deep 
conviction that the lack of a sense of sin—not of its 
power or its deformity, but of its “guilt ”—lies. at the 
very root of scepticism. With the sense of the need 
of Redemption, multitudes are losing their sense of 
its credibility. And if, on the other hand, we regain 
that sense of need, the Creeds will no longer appear 
as crude and obsolete attempts to define the unde- 
finable: we shall see that they are but fences set 
up to guard a few infinitely significant facts, which 
together constitute the one central Event of the 
world’s history. 
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We cannot now trace this out in detail. But note 
one essential point. The Divinity of Christ, as an 
article of belief, rests securely upon this basis. When 
it is said that Christ’s Sonship was “ethical,” not 
“metaphysical,” implying that anything further is an 
unmeaning speculation, transcendental and therefore 
unpractical, we can test this declaration by the 
simplest and most effective test. If Christ is the 
Redeemer, if His intervention in history was God’s 
intervention, if He did what no ordinary man could 
be conceived as doing, then as His work was, so His 
Sonship must be. Dr. Denney calls attention to the 
significant fact that Socianism began by a denial of 
the Atonement. If the belief in a real work of 
redemption is lost, then the uniqueness of the 
Redeemer’s Person must tend to drop out as a 
metaphysical superfluity. 

There are many who seem to shrink from giving 
such prominence to the Atonement, lest it should 
lead us to forget the claims and necessity of the new 
life. But surely if it does, that is because we have 
an imperfect understanding of what Atonement is. 
It means pardon; yet not a mere legal pardon that 
acquits, but the pardon that draws us into actual 
union with the Father who bestows it. Pardon 
involves life and service, because, on God’s side, it 
means admission into direct fellowship, and, on 
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man’s side, it must be received by an act of self- 
surrender. The Cross is the victory over sin, not in 
one aspect only, but in all. 

We cannot quite pass over the question whether the 
Incarnation would have taken place independently of 
the Fall. Redemption, at any rate, is not merely the 
restoration of an old fixed order of things disturbed 
by sin. What sin disturbed was not a fixed order, 
but a progress, or a germinal state of things contain- 
ing the promise of a consummation. And if so, 
Redemption must be, in one aspect, the resumption 
of that progress, the fulfilling of the original plan. 
Otherwise sin is a factor in spiritual evolution; and 
Redemption is not its reversal, but its co-efficient. 
Such a view of sin and Redemption—to say nothing , 
of its utter incoherence—may safely be set aside in 
our present discussion. 

There is, therefore, surely, an element in the 
Incarnation, when we analyse the idea, which points 
back to a purpose antecedent to the problem of sin. 
I refer to this, not to modify, but to enforce, my 
point, that Christianity may be wholly expressed in 
terms of Redemption. For it shows how compre- 
hensive the term is, even in its most definite sense. 
The undoing of the work of sin, if a simple, is not 
a narrow end; for the work of sin is—may we not 
say P—as comprehensive as the work of creation. 
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Redemption is individual, social, cosmical. It is the 
universal remedy, because it confronts the universal 
evil. 

It would not be difficult to carry this idea through 
all the articles of the creeds, and to show that the 
denial of any of them is opposed either to the 
comprehensiveness or to the reality of Redemption. 
The Creed, at its heart and centre, is but the 
analysis of a Gospel. It is the necessary ¢ertzum 
guid between philosophy and fact. 

And if once we realise that sin is objective and 
social, we shall be prepared to recognise—nay, we 
shall crave—an Atonement on the same plane, an act 
of propitiation and re-creation, an Atonement which 
takes account, not merely of the power and malignity, 
but of the very principle, of sin. But if so, we find 
in the Christian Gospel only an illumination of 
obvious facts. God zs in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. He is, all around us, re- 
generating social and personal life. And the Gospel 
does but supply the key which gives to these spiritual 
phenomena a significance and coherence which they 
could not otherwise possess. 

I should even hazard a further application of 
a notable remark of Mr. Inge’s on the Incarnation: 
“Experience shows that intense devotion, so far from 
blurring the outlines of the human Christ, revivifies 
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and illuminates His image to the mind. This is, I 
think, an indication that the Incarnation is much 
more than the husk of a higher truth; that it is a 
symbol which has an integral connection with the 
thing symbolised, and which, as springing from the 
constitution of the human mind, which is itself based 
on the primal ground of all reality, might claim 
objective truth even in the absence of external 
evidence.”! Now suppose we define the Atonement 
—apart from its effects—simply asa Divine forgiveness 
granted at a cost which expresses a twofold reality: 
(1) of the forgiveness itself as an act of infinite love, 
(2) of that holiness which sin has challenged and so 
placed us in need of the forgiveness. But is this any 
addition to the simple idea of Divine pardon, and not 
contained in the very idea, if it is to have any 
meaning at all? Is not the very sense of pardon, 
then, a sense of Atonement? How otherwise should 
it possess any ethical significance, or how evoke 
gratitude? Or is it, like other instincts which have 
quickened dead souls, to be set aside in the interest 
of high-flown sentiment? But if it is real, what else 
is the Crucifixion than the historic aspect of a Divine 
fact, the recognition of which is latent in the very 
sense of pardon, and gives it all the reality it 
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possesses? I cannot but think that some such line of 
thought may help to give rest to those who feel 
themselves driven by the disturbing influence of 
criticism to seek a deeper basis for their assurance. 
This is not to imply for a moment that sound 
criticism will do aught but confirm that assurance in 
the long run; but it is the very anomaly of our 
dependence on learned investigation for a firm grasp 
of the Unseen, that creates unsettlement and the 
sense of unreality. But shall we then fall back on 
mysticism—mysticism which is apt to make so light 
of history—whereas, if what has been said is true, 
our religion is before all things historical? Well, but 
what if the historical and the transcendental meet at 
the Cross? What if such facts as those which the 
Gospel announces are actually required to give any 
meaning at all to the most universal spiritual experi- 
ences? These events are much more than symbols 
of eternal verities; their significance is essentially 
historical; but has not even history, as such, its 
eternal and Godward side? And may not even our: 
inner experience bear witness, not merely to what 
God is, but to what God has actually done? 

But now let us pass on, before closing, to the 
practical question: What is the attitude of mind 
which Christianity demands, in order that we may 
feel the need of that which it claims to supply? For 
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this question must be faced by all who would give the 
traditional faith a full and genuine test. 

Now if sin is only known in its full meaning 
through Redemption, it is first brought to light 
through the knowledge of an ideal. We must recog- 
nise the character of the Christian ideal, its loftiness, 
its exclusiveness, its’ absolute claim upon our devo- 
tion. Where the ideal is respectability, wrong-doing 
is held disreputable ; where the ideal is moral beauty, 
wrong-doing is deformity ; where the ideal is righteous- 
ness, wrong-doing is wickedness ; where the ideal is 
holiness, wrong-doing is sin. Now when the perfect 
Image is our pattern, the perfect Will our guide, the 
glory of the absolutely Holy our motive, then sin is 
forced into the open, forced to reveal itself in its inner 
character. It is when we renounce it and cast it out of 
the central and ruling place in our hearts that we 
learn to know it ; for thus we see it, as it were, from a 
vantage-ground, over against our innermost and truest 
selves. 

But now there are two points on which we must 
guard ourselves. In the first place, our devotion must 
really rest upon the highest basis—the sense of personal 
relationship to a Divine Person. The man who has 
never realised his own inner self, apart from the society 
or Church to which he belongs, who has never felt 
himself standing face to face alone with his Maker, 
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who sees God through the eyes of his own small world, 
and not the world in the light of God—such a man 
has little direct sense of sin, because his consciousness 
of himself as a moral and spiritual unit is undeveloped. 
On the other hand, there is the one-sided mystic, who 
detaches his selfhood from its human surroundings, 
but tends to merge it into that of God. Here again 
the genuine sense of sin is often weak, because again 
there is too little sense of personality. The resistance 
against which he contends is apt to be rather his 
natural limitations as a created “self,” than the evil 
principle which militates against true self-realisation. 
And if our own personality fades from view, that of 
God fades likewise. And thus it appears that while 
mysticism rescues personality from absorption into 
the community, so the common life is needed to 
rescue it from absorption into the Divine. What is 
required then? Not a half-mystical, half-social re- 
ligion, but a religion that is profoundly both, a 
religion that is, on the one hand, entirely Godward, 
that sees everything in and through God, and refers 
everything ultimately to Him; on the other hand, 
expressed and embodied in a life of Christian fellow- 
ship, corporate worship, and co-operation. Then shall 
we possess the true self-consciousness, an incomparably 
greater and more real possession than the self-con- 
sciousness of philosophical reflection, which is essen- 
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tially limited by the process of abstraction through 
which it is reached. Then the self in each of us, with 
its awful obligations and unbounded possibilities, will 
stand out in the search-light of eternity, not lost to 
God—for He speaks with it face to face—nor yet lost 
zn God, for it shares the common life of brotherhood 
in His Kingdom. 

Now if a man, under these conditions, surrenders 
his whole life to God in Christ, sin must tend to 
assume a character of abysmal reality. If we have 
an adequate sense of holiness, it is surely impossible 
to think of unholiness merely as a principle of ne- 
gation. Darkness is, psychologically, as real and 
actual as light. The enemy against which the 
highest spiritual faculties have to contend cannot be 
devoid of spiritual reality, cannot be a mere v7s zn- 
ertt@. From any lower standpoint, moral evil may 
be regarded merely as imperfection, or something 
that exists to serve the purposes of moral discipline 
and spiritual progress, But when the current of the 
inner life is set steadily Godward, then the resisting 
principle can only appear as an object of positive 
experience, as the supreme enemy, real as such to 
God as well as to man. [If sin, as we are taught now, 
belongs only to the temporal order, and has its place 
in the economy of spiritual evolution, then it ought to 
have no meaning at the point where the soul comes 
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into direct contact with God: the conception of sin 
ought to be transcended, and all lights and shadows 
swallowed up in the one universal light. But that 
is not so, The watchwords of the most advanced 
Christian life, the language of its deepest devotion, 
its strongest inspiration, its brightest hopes, are drawn 
from the Gospel of the Cross. Death not evaded but 
conquered, guilt not ignored but forgiven, holiness 
not cheated by grace but sharing its triumph, the 
love of the Eternal expressed, not in mere verbal as- 
surances, but in an infinite Sacrifice: these thoughts 
ever disclose deeper depths to the mind that has 
found in them its first inspiration. Such is our 
religion, if we take it from Christ and His Apostles. 
It does not play with our most solemn intuitions ; it 
respects that irreducible minimum of convictions to 
which the human conscience is committed. It does 
not shrink back from the dark abyss that sentimental 
optimism will never succeed in hiding—does not stop 
half-way, but carries us through and through, till it 
emerges in the antipodean sunlight. 

We need, then, a recognition of guilt that shall 
absolutely cry out for such a Divine intervention 
as the Christian Gospel proclaims. And we shall 
preserve and quicken it, in ourselves and in others, 
by holding up the claims of the most comprehensive, 
the most exclusive, yet most inclusive, of ideals, that 
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ideal that has drawn to itself all the majesty, all the 
sanctions, ail the severity of Law; the claims of a 
Love which, just because it has absorbed Law, has 
become itself a Law ; the claims of a life, won through 
death, and leading us through the death of self to its 
resurrection. 

This brings us round to what was said in the earlier 
part of our paper. Belief in God means to believe in 
ourselves, to believe in our own mission, and to con- 
centrate ourselves upon its fulfilment. The more we 
believe in ourselves, as created in the Divine image 
and set apart in the eternal counsels, the higher and 
the more exacting will be our aims. The greater our 
aims, the keener will be our sense of loss, failure, 
frailty, the contrast between what we are and what we 
seek to be, between our nature as from the Hand 
of God and our nature as perverted by sin. And 
finally, the keener our sense of sin, the more we shall 
crave—and therefore believe in—the resources of the 
Gospel of Redemption. To discover God is to dis- 
cover the meaning of our own lives. Perhaps one 
great reason why men lose touch with God, is that 
they have never really sought from Him their com- 
mission, never definitely started on a marked-out 
path, under the conviction of a definite call. 

Now surely that Gospel that has nourished the 
faith of our childhood demands the first hearing— 
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demands to be put to the fullest and fairest test. 
For part of the very substance of its offer is the 
gift of that Divine Spirit Who shall authenticate its 
claims. And he who has truly tested it, has received 
a spiritual experience of a depth and compass that 
transcends all speculation, and enlarges the soul to a 
sense of need, that nought but that which has dis- 
closed them can conceivably supply. 

Historically, the Gospel held philosophy apart, 
till it had made good its own foothold. It presented 
itself in antithesis to the “wisdom of this world,” 
until that wisdom was ready to become its interpreter 
and servant. So it must be with the individual. 
He must seek spiritual knowledge, in the first place, 
not from reason but from God, not by study but by 
prayer, not by reflection but by experience. Then 
when reason, held apart in the hour of communion, is 
allowed its just claims, it will find its area marked out 
and its material supplied. It will find that the Divine 
Spirit, so far from cramping it, gives it a wider scope, 
and shows it—maybe after weary wanderings—the 
way to attainment and to rest. 

Theology to-day—set free at last from merely 
mechanical authority—is passing through a period of 
undisciplined freedom. It must find its guide, not 
in anything alien and remote, but, as a true science, 
in facts drawn from spiritual experience. And we 
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must see to it, individually, that our consciousness 
of the things of God is deep and intense and com- 
prehensive, in sympathy with that larger consciousness 
to which it belongs. We must remember that we are 
but atoms in a vaster whole; and we shall not lightly 
tamper with our spiritual heritage because it does not 
at once contract itself into the compass of our little 
subjectivities. Let us be loyal to the truth, by all 
means ; but consider that, if Christianity is not based 
on a delusion, then Truth is no abstraction, but a 
Person, self-revealing, self-communicating ; responsive, 
not merely to patient study, but to personal appeal ; 
knowing us before it is known, seeking us before it 
is sought, judging us before it is judged. Let us not 
therefore seek the living among the dead, Christ 
among the teachers of the past, religion among the 
ordinary sciences. To do so is to beg the question 
at the outset, and invite a false conclusion. But to 
act on such faith as we have, to draw near to that 
which is beyond the veil—this is the way to receive 
that response from the Unseen which reveals to the 
seeking soul itself and its God. 


He that hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 
Yea, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 
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CONVICTIONS. 
BY THE REV. A. V. MAGEE. 


No candid observer can fail to be struck by the 
tendency of this age to applaud conduct, and to 
despise doctrine, to praise righteousness and at the 
same time to decry the dogma which has had so 
large a share in producing it. 

It is the business therefore of the Christian Church 
to proclaim to the world that the righteousness which 
it applauds has its origin in the dogma which it con- 
demns. We are in fact face to face to-day with the 
spectacle of a world that embodies in its life and action 
much of the teaching of Christ, while it denies His 
claims. 

It greets with approval the result of His words ; 
but it offers a wholly inadequate explanation of His 
life and work. It lives by His teaching while it 
rejects Him. Men accept His utterances who will 
not receive Him, and they give to civilisation the 
credit which is due to Christianity. They are not 
unlike the savage who, when the sun is shining 


brightly, sees the burning glass turned upon the leaf 
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and imagines that it is the glass and not the sun 
which is consuming it. They need the cloudy day, 
when the light of faith is dim, to convince them that 
it is not civilisation but the Sun of righteousness 
Himself that penetrates and purifies the hearts of men. 

The gospel of modern philanthropy, the admiration 
for disinterested self-sacrifice, the demand for justice 
between class and class, the recognition of the rights 
of minorities, the pity for the oppressed and the mani- 
fold appeals uttered all around us for the starving and 
the outcast, are the fruit of words spoken long ago on 
the lake side in Galilee by One who spake as never 
man spake. 

As we survey the condition of society to-day, and 
see that it is leavened by the teaching, and trans- 
formed by the creed, of Christendom, we may apply 
the words of the poet Lowell, in all reverence, to Him 
Who is the author and finisher of its faith. 

Still His deathless words of light are swimming 
Serene throughout the great deep infinite 


Of human soul, unwaning and undimming 
To cheer and guide the mariner at night. 


The world, though it knows it not, lives by the faith 
of Jesus. 

But thus far we have only indicated the fact that 
the opinions of the world have their origin in the 
truths of the Sermon on the Mount. There are crises 
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of life when a general opinion is utterly inadequate 
against the force of human selfishness, when all 
theories fail and even a great ideal fades before the 
stern realities of human struggle and pain. Then we 
need the conviction not of a principle but of a Person. 

Sooner or later the storm and stress of life impera- 
tively require a conviction that is stronger than self- 
interest. At length and at last there comes a stage 
in our progress when all theories of enlightenment 
and philanthropy break down before the stern aspect 
of some unpleasant duty or the claim of some intoler- 
able sacrifice. Intellectual assent to propositions will 
not bear the test of persecutions. Men will not go to 
the stake or the scaffold in defence of an opinion. 

We feel the need of something more than a general 
principle or even a high ideal to keep us steadfast in 
our purpose. And the conviction that upholds us in 
such crises as these is personal. Loyalty to a living 
person has been the secret of endurance when all 
principles have failed in the history of human effort 
for the life and happiness of men. 

It is a belief in persons that has the most profound 
influence upon conduct. 

Take, for example, the case of human forgiveness. 
The consciousness of a great wrong unforgiven and 
the feeling of remorse which naturally accompanies 
it, do, as a matter of fact, weigh upon the mind and 
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heart, and cause a sense of depression that hinders 
and hampers the free energy of life. And the mess- 
age of forgiveness does bring with it freedom and 
happiness. Pardon is life-giving. 

The light that plays on the face of a little child 
whom its mother has forgiven proves the power of 
forgiveness. The magic of its message has an effect 
upon life and conduct that no pen can describe. 
Love is the stimulus of life. 

It is the belief in human goodness that inspires the 
noblest efforts. Men rise on “the stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to higher things,’ because others 
believe in them. They recover their self-respect in 
the good opinion of their fellows, and in the hope 
that men have of them they renew their life. 

It is strange that those who deny the connection 
between faith and conduct should have overlooked 
the extraordinary power which personal influence 
still wields over the whole of life. 

There is not a father whose heart has yearned over 
some lost and erring son till the memory of his love 
has brought him back from the far country of his 
shame, there is not a woman who by her sweet and 
tender influence has not rescued friend or lover from 
the gulf of sin, who cannot bear witness to the power 
of personal inspiration in every phase of existence. 

The Christian belief in Divine Persons has an 
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analogy in human experience that is as wide as it is 
deep. 

If then there is even a remote probability of the 
truth of Christianity, the attitude that we should 
adopt with regard to it becomes a matter of extreme 
importance. If, to quote Mark Pattison’s criticism 
of Butler, it is only three to one in favour of revelation 
and two to one against it, if it is possible that there 
are Divine Persons who have a claim upon our life 
and worship, then the nature of their existence and 
the duties that we owe to them become to us nothing 
more nor less than a question of life and death. To 
say, therefore, that dogmas concerning these Persons 
are trivial and unworthy of consideration is a crime. 
It is an act of intellectual scepticism, it is the 
deliberate attempt to exclude from all thought and 
inquiry a department of knowledge and truth. 

If the Christian belief be true, if there be, indeed, 
One who holds for humanity the priceless gift of 
forgiveness of sins, and the entrance into eternal life, 
if He has the power to set down one and raise up 
another, to kill and to make alive, to chasten and to 
bless, to restore and to condemn; then guided by the 
natural experience of human intercourse, we can dimly 
see how great must be the effect of our faith in Him. 

And we Christians claim that it is just this faith in 


a living person and the conviction of His love and 
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power that alone support and sustain the human soul 
in the crises of life. 

It is a profound conviction that preserves the creed 
of Christendom. The record of fai h is the history 
of sacrifice. Its pages are red with the blood of 
martyrs. They are stained with the tears of penitents. 
They are life’s eternal witness to truth. : 

Human ideals will fail before human sin, but the 
faith in the personal power of our Lord and Saviour 
will keep the soul in the darkest hour of its extremity 
—when “other helpers fail and comforts flee ”. 

Now to all that has been said the objection may 
not unreasonably be raised, that this is an argument 
for Christians alone. You tell us, it is urged, that in 
the crises of your life you are sustained by a Divine 
Person and that your sense of His presence enables 
you to bear with patience the trials of life. How are 
we to know that you are not the victim of a 
delusion? We have to face the same trials without 
the same conviction. Our experience of life leads us 
to the conclusion that the so-called signs of Divine 
providence are after all mere coincidences, and the 
sense of Divine guidance an hallucination, which 
reason and judgment will inevitably destroy. To 
such an objection as this there is one answer. 
Science forswears its own principles when it refuses 
to take account of facts, and we claim for the facts of 
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spiritual experience that they are as real as any other 
facts. It is neither reasonable nor logical to believe 
in natural forces and deny the existence of spiritual 
forces ; to accept the conclusions of Galileo and reject 
the experience of St. Paul. It is wholly unscientific 
to refuse the testimony of experts; and spiritual 
experts have as much right to be heard as the 
experts in any other department of human know- 
ledge. 

It has often been urged, by those who mistrust this 
kind of evidence, that spiritual experience is less 
worthy of trust than any other source of human 
knowledge; that it is just in the Divine sphere 
rather than in the human, that men by prejudice 
and inclination are most likely to be deceived, and 
least willing to listen to the dictates of common sense. 
It is said that often the most clear-headed and logical 
reasoners on the Christian side are unable to avoid 
the pre-conceptions that are the result of Christian 
training and devotion, and that therefore their evi- 
dence is weighted with a bias that deprives it of much 
of its value. The question really, therefore, amounts 
to this: Is it, or is it not, possible to trust spiritual 
instincts? is the heart deceitful in its best moments, 
or are we to reject the evidence of the soul simply be- 
cause it is less capable of immediate verification and 


does not lie within the ordinary sphere of practical 
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knowledge? To this it may be answered that to 
separate man’s reasoning powers from his spiritual 
faculties is like cutting the atmosphere with a knife. 
Man, after all, is complex, and it is not possible to say 
where his reason ends and his desires and emotions 
begin. His mental and his spiritual faculties are 
inseparably bound up together, and if he is to distrust 
one set of faculties, he is logically bound to distrust 
the other. In other words, when a man begins to 
doubt his spiritual experience, he begins to doubt 
himself. But the contention is not only unfair to 
human character, it is illogical, for it amounts to 
nothing less than this, that while men trust their 
emotions and their desires in all human relationships, 
they are to distrust them in their attitude towards 
Divine Persons. It is not really possible thus to dis- 
sect and analyse the desires of the soul; to say to the 
tide of human feeling, “Thus far shalt thou go but no 
further” ; to permit it to touch and to forbid it to cross 
the barrier that lies between the visible and the in- 
visible world. 

Moreover, this distrust of the spiritual faculty 
defeats its own object. So far from equipping men 
for their search for truth, it robs them of their best 
material: for the unspiritual man is an incomplete 
man, an unfinished product in the workshop of the 
world’s Creator, as incomplete as the man of feeble 
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intellect or misshapen body. There is something 
wanting, and it is the best part of him; it is the 
source of his noblest aspirations and his highest hopes ; 
it is that portion of his being which responds to his 
deepest desires in the great crises of his life. To 
ignore it or to crush it, to treat it with doubt or 
suspicion, is to be guilty of an outrage upon instinct 
which is condemned by the universal witness of the 
heart. 

It is also well to remember that there is an important 
distinction between the reasonableness of faith and 
the reasoning by which it is supported. Men often 
have reason for their belief though they cannot ex- 
press it, and the faith may be most reasonable for 
which they give most inadequate reasons. They know 
what they believe, but they do not know the grounds 
of their belief, and they will often give a false reason 
for a true faith, We are not seeking to know the 
conclusions which they draw from their spiritual ex- 
perience, but the fact of the experience itself. “The 
heart,” says Pascal, “has reasons of its own which the 
reason does not know,” and there is an intuition of 
spirit that is none the less reasonable because it defies 
analysis. We do not seek to know the history of a 
soul, for the form in which it is expressed, but for 
the facts which it reveals. It is at least worth while, 
therefore, to weigh the statements of those who, out 
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of the depth of their spiritual experience, tell us that 
the formulas of the Christian faith express the facts of 
their life, and that without them life would not be 
worth living. They trace their inspiration to the 
consciousness of pardon for sin. They proclaim as 
the source alike of their strength and their happiness 
the indwelling presence of a living Person. And in 
the power of that conviction, they count it all joy to 
perform the meanest and humblest tasks. By an 
Augustine purged by the fire of a deep contrition ; 
by a Pattison consecrated by a devotion unrivalled 
in the history of martyrdom; by a Damien stirred 
with the impulse of Divine pity, the witness to the 
power of conviction is borne from one generation to 
another. 

It is not the cry of religious fanatics or the ill- 
regulated emotion of the unlearned and ignorant; it 
is the sober testimony of men of whom the world is 
not worthy. 

No one would describe Bishop Butler as a senti- 
mental enthusiast, yet upon his deathbed it was the 
message of Christ’s forgiveness that enabled him to 
say “I die happy ”. 

The piety of Charles Kingsley was neither weak 
nor effeminate, yet as he lay dying he looked up 
into the full vision of the unseen and cried “How 
beautiful God is”. 
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The study of natural science is not considered 
likely to produce pious dreams and fancies, yet the 
eminent scientist, Romanes, confessed that when he 
lost his faith the universe for him had lost its soul of 
loveliness, Is all this testimony worthless? Is this 
desire for a personal object of faith to be dismissed 
with scorn as the product of a diseased imagination 
or the dream of a disordered intellect ? 

Is such a faith as this a morbid superstition 
awakened by fear of the future, or is it the conscious- 
ness of a love that is recognised and welcomed by the 
experience of the past? Are we to suppose that men 
“greet the unseen with a cheer” in the strength of a 
natural courage which is indifferent to the terrors of 
death, or in the power of a faith which enables them 
to endure as seeing One Who is invisible? Is the 
end of life the tryst of love? or the completion 
of a tragedy? Are the dying words of saints and 
martyrs merely the final expression of dreams and 
pious opinions? or are they the greeting of a life- 
long Companion Who is leading them to the confines 
of eternity? 

What, it has been asked, is the evidence of the 
reality of religious experience? The answer has 
been given by one of the most thoughtful and 
judicial of Christian writers. “Common sense and 
scientific criticism and medical pathology may freely 
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prune its eccentricities to the limit of their will. But 
there remains an immense and unexplained residuum 
of the best and noblest of our race, men and women 
who, in every age and in every rank and station, and 
endowed with every degree and kind of intellectual 
capacity, have lived the lives of saints and heroes or 
died the death of martyrs, and furthered by their 
action and passion, and, as they trusted, by their 
prayers, the material, moral, social, spiritual welfare 
of mankind, solely in reliance on their personal 
intercourse with God. Materialism is obliged to 
explain their experience away, as a reflex action 
misinterpreted or other form of hallucination, with 
the awkward result of having to attribute the finest 
types of human character, as well as the greatest 
factor in the progress of the world, to the direct 
action of mental disease.” ! 

It is, therefore, with no little confidence that the 
Christian Church points to the effect of faith upon 
conduct in the history of the soul, and in the common 
experience of the world, as the proof of her assertion 
that the fabric of society cannot rest upon opinions. 

The Gospel of Life is the Gospel of a Living 
Christ. It is the personal conviction of His power 
that preserves the world from corruption, and the 
Church from decay. And throughout the ages the 


1 Illingworth: Personality, Human and Divine, p. 132. 
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foundations of human character will be found in the 
faith of those who turn to the world’s Redeemer with 
the cry of unalterable conviction upon their lips: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 
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THE NEW IMPERIALISM. 
BY THE REV. W. J. HOUSE. 


Here and here did England help me: how can I help England? say, 
Whoso turns as I this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa—R. BROWNING. 
IT may bea sheer impossibility from any one view- 
point to command a prospect at one and the same 
time of Cape Saint Vincent, Trafalgar and Gibraltar, 
“grand and gray,” but that will not prevent us from 
saying “Amen” to the poet’s prayer, when, inspired 
by the thought of the glories of the past, he turns 
with gratitude to the Giver of all good gifts to offer 
renewed love to the land of his birth. As we all 
know, there was a time in the last century when the 
men who “ speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake” 
seemed strangely blind to the imperial destiny of 
England. Only the voice of a stray poet here and 
there broke the silence with echoes of the grand 
appeal to the motherland to rise to the height of her 
great responsibilities with confidence and hope drawn 
from the experience of the past. But the times have 


changed. “We are all Imperialists now.” At last 
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“the man in the street” has heard the appeal lately 
spoken from exalted quarters to “wake up,” and dear 
stupid unimaginative John Bull at length has come to 
realise something of the magic contained in the two 
simple words “ British Empire”. There are features 
in this great awakening which all thoughtful English- 
men deplore. “ Mafficking” and blatant boastfulness 
are unpleasant symptoms of a feverish vanity of 
which we must rid ourselves at the earliest possible 
moment, but there is no need to lose faith and hope 
in the ‘sanity of our countrymen, because—at a time 
when the heart and brain of the land have been 
stirred to their depths by the advent of a new idea— 
here and there empty froth and fume have risen to 
the surface. It is a canon of sound criticism, when 
dealing with any movement by which vast masses 
of men are swayed, to judge of it by its general 
trend and aim, not by its occasional perversion or 
distortion. 

Here then we have an idea—an idea which has 
been driven home into the popular mind by the 
stirring events of the past few years—the idea of the 
imperial destiny of Britain. For centuries it seemed 
as though our statesmen were blindly groping in the 
dark, all unaware of the true interest of the people 
they served, or of the goal to which they were un- 
consciously marching. They blundered into great- 
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ness and achieved an empire almost in their own 
despite. Any one who studies that magnificent torso, 
Sir William Hunter's unfinished History of British 
India, must have felt again and again how unlikely, 
how impossible it seemed two centuries, three centuries 
ago, that Great Britain would ever command the 
trade-route to the East. A late competitor in the 
field, with her own land at that time comparatively 
thinly populated, with no clear conception of the 
tremendous issue at stake, of the golden prize that was 
to be won, slowly she forged to the front. Portugal, 
Holland, France itself with double her population 
and resources, were left behind, till at last she alone 
“held the gorgeous East in fee,” and ruled over an 
empire of which our forefathers never dreamed. And 
now at last the average man has come to see the true 
import of that long line of development, the continual 
advance through four centuries to the status of a 
world power, and the word “Imperialism” is on 
everybody’s lips, and the idea it stands for has been 
driven home by manifestoes of Imperial Federation 
Leagues, and the hammerstrokes of Mr. Kipling’s 
rugged lines and the more melodious strains of Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Newbolt and a host of “gentlemen who 
write with ease”. It has been vulgarised in the 
music hall ditty and become the threadbare common- 
place of every newspaper, but still there it is, an idea 
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that has come to stay, an idea of which we can make 
the best or the worst as we will. 

What attitude should we adopt in dealing with 
“Imperialism ”—this new conception of the greatness 
of his country, which has become part of the mental 
stock-in-trade of nine out of every ten Englishmen 
we meet? 

We may damn it and all its works and by so doing 
put ourselves hopelessly out of sympathy with the 
vast bulk of our fellow countrymen. That is one way 
of dealing with it, not altogether satisfactory. Or we 
may moralise it and Christianise it, we may show all 
the splendid possibilities that are involved in it, the 
magnificent opportunities of service to the cause of 
God and man. As Christian Englishmen we gladly 
adopt the latter alternative—the method of its accom- 
plishment, it is the purpose of this essay to show. 

In a well-known passage Schlegel has drawn up 
the significant contrast between Greek and Christian 
ideals, in art, philosophy, and religion as it is writ 
large for all time in imperishable stone and marble 
in the temples in which the spirit of devotion has 
expressed itself. There is the Parthenon—the typical 
expression of the Greek spirit—with its long. straight 
lines and flat roof, its complete perfection of form and 
outline, so successful just because it aims at so little 
and attains its object by such simple means. All 
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that was best in the Greek genius can be read plainly 
there—its wholesomeness, its sanity, its perfect balance, 
its worship of form, its hatred of the vague and the 
indefinite, its distrust of all that is not clear-cut, 
sharply defined. And on the other hand we have 
the Gothic cathedral with its flying buttresses and 
pinnacles and towers, all leading the eye irresistibly to 
the great central spire which soars aloft, pointing to 
the infinite depths of blue sky which lie beyond, 
speaking in language clear for all to read of the new 
yearning and heartache that had come into the world 
for a perfection which can never be realised, in its 
fulness here on earth, but find its full attainment only 
in the bosom of God. The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, it is true, enlarged the outlook on every side; 
on the one hand the whole horizon lifted, and men 
could see all history, sub specie aeternitatis, part of the 
world-process through which the infinite eternal God 
was working out His purpose for the race, and at the 
same time they “discovered” personality—the in- 
finite incalculable worth of every single human soul. 
The revolutionary influence of this broadening of the 
outlook rapidly made itself felt on the great stage of 
the Roman Empire. Wherever the Christian con- 
sciousness had free play, the barriers of rank, caste 
and race melted away before this powerful solvent. 


The priesthood of the Church was open to the 
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lowest slave; the gospel of the Incarnation was to 
be presented to all nations. In the “Pandects” of 
Justinian we see how the Christian conscience en- 
tered the domain of politics and began to conquer 
the world. The father was deprived of his former 
right to expose his newborn children if he so desired, 
and the life of the unborn child in the womb was 
protected by the strong arm of the imperial law. 
Masters were forbidden to turn adrift their slaves 
when sick or past work. Even the criminal was not 
forgotten ; it was part of the bishop’s duty, as defined 
by law, to visit the prison once a month and to 
investigate any case of cruelty or harsh treatment. 

At the same time it became possible for the first 
time to formulate a true philosophy of history. 
Even to Aristotle history was but a series of dis- 
connected episodes with no clear thread of continuity 
to bind them into one; it was therefore less “ philo- 
sophic” than poetry because it could not deal with 
universal principle. But to the Christian thinkers 
“history” was but another name for the over-ruling 
Providence of an All-wise God. It was woven of one 
piece from top to bottom—the working out on the 
stage of time and space of an eternal purpose. It was 
impossible for one who read the Old Testament as a 
record of the “increasing purpose” of God revealed in 


1 Aristotle, Poetics, ix., 3. 
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the story of His dealings through a thousand years 
with His chosen people, not to be saturated with the 
sense of the unity of history. Empires rose and fell, 
it was clear, not at the dictates of blind Fate or the 
caprice of arbitrary Chance, but according to the will 
of a righteous God. All the “happenings” of history 
“were caught up in the wide sweep of an all-embracing 
idea—the idea of God in History. There could be no 
such thing as an isolated episode in the affairs of men. 
Empires rose to greatness or crumbled into irretriev- 
able decay, but through all the vicissitudes of time 
mankind moves to “that far-off Divine event” of 
which the poet speaks. The fruitful application of 
this new conception—new at least to the western 
world—comes out quite clearly in the first “ Philo- 
sophy of History” ever written—the De Civitate 
of St. Augustine. The sack of Rome in 410 by 
Alaric, the Goth, to the average man of the day was 
a catastrophe of indefinable horror; the end of the 
world had clearly come when the Eternal City fell 
before the sword of the barbarian. Even Jerome 
shuddered into incoherency when speaking of the 
unintelligible portent. But in the large mind of St. 
Augustine, under the stimulus of the shock, rises the 
great conception of the “City of God”. The czvitas 
terrena may, nay must, pass away, for it is “of the 
earth, earthy” ; any power of coherence it may have 
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for the time is only borrowed from the Czvztas Dez 
towards which it for the most part adopts an attitude 
of uncompromising hostility. But the “City of God” 
is eternal—no longer, as Plato would have said, a mere 
“pattern in the heavens” remote from human ken, 
but visibly at work among men on the wide field of 
world history. In both directions the Christian con- 
science had begun to enter the world of politics and 
to conquer the earth. In the fifth century it finds 
expression in St. Augustine’s Czty of God: it builds 
up a constructive theory of history and can find 
material for hope even in the crash of a falling 
empire; in the sixth century the Imperial Code of 
Justinian bears on every page the stamp of Christian 
influence in the philanthropy which revolutionised 
the sternness of Roman Law and made it glow with 
a new pity for the outcast and the slave. Wherever 
the Christian consciousness can find scope for utterance 
it speaks the language of infinite hope—hope for the 
individual, hope for the race. 

“Mankind continually changes, while man remains 
always the same,” says Professor Harnack, quoting 
Goethe. The problems which clamour for an answer 
at the door of the Church in the twentieth century 
are much the same as those which perplexed Christian 
statesmen and philosophers in the fifth and sixth. The 
Christian conscience still, if it is to be true to itself, 
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earth”. 

The world of politics in England to-day is at 
first sight a mere blur of confusion because the divid- 
ing line between parties has disappeared ; there is no 
leader on either side whose name is a trumpet call to 
his followers because he is the embodiment of some 
one clear principle of development or progress. But 
in this apparent chaos there are two appeals to which 
the great heart of the nation never fails to respond, 
the one is that passion of pity which speaks in the 
demand for social reform, the other is that sense of 
imperial greatness which makes the average English- 
man glory in the expansion of the empire. The Church 
of England claims to be the Church of the nation ; by 
reason of that claim, then, rests upon her a responsi- 
bility which cannot possibly fall so heavily upon any 
other body of Christians in the land. It is for the 
National Church to voice the conscience of the nation 
upon all questions which concern the national welfare 
and honour; it is for her to encourage the nation’s 
highest aspirations, its loftiest ideals; it is for her 
to respond to its deepest needs. The interests of 
the people of England, material, moral, intellectual, 
spiritual, are the interests of the Church of England. 
Through every section of society, high and low, her 
writ must run, a claim to allegiance based on no mere 
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legal establishment by Act of Parliament, but a call to 
‘obedience because she summons men by the vision of 
their higher, truer selves. Even now in symbol the 
Church is the Church of the English people; the Church 
anoints the king and gives to him for the fulfilment 
of his great trust the support of her daily intercession, 
and at the same time the Church with her message of 
consolation and eternal hope follows to his grave the 
poorest in the land. It is the task laid upon the 
Englishmen of our generation who love their Church 
to translate that symbol into fact. 

The attitude which the Church must adopt in 
dealing with the politics of the day is now clear. 
“You hear talk of politics,” said Sir George Grey 
once, “ but it isn’t politics at all, but men and women 
and children.” The words are even more true to-day 
than when they were first spoken by the famous 
administrator. In all home affairs at least the 
interest in “ politics ” as such is at its lowest ebb; 
the old Liberalism has exhausted itself in gaining all 
for which it asked. Englishmen are no longer thrilled 
by the words Emancipation, Franchise, Abolition of 
Privilege, and the like. We have all got our votes 
but are no nearer the social millennium of which 
men confidently dreamed thirty years ago. The 
questions which politicians have to face to-day are 
no longer political questions, but social questions. 
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It is “men and women and children,” the old 
“condition of the people question” with which 
Carlyle worried our fathers before us. In the million- 
peopled streets and alleys of our large towns the 
children are growing up starved and stunted in 
body, mind and soul.1 Year by year, under the 
complex conditions of modern industry, the line of 
cleavage between rich and poor is more clearly de- 
fined as the workmen are herded together in square 
miles of tenements of a dull and hideous uniformity, 
and the wealthier classes fly further and further away 
from the ugliness and dreary monotony of the town. 
In Oldham or Sheffield the number of deformed or 
mutilated people you meet in an ordinary evening’s 
walk make the work of the recruiting sergeant almost 
a sinecure, so limited is his choice of possible recruits. 
To the east of East London the speculative builder 
is running up mile after mile of dingy streets, con- 
sisting of two-storied cottages built to a uniform 


1In a report dated 4th October, 1902, Dr. Thomas, Medical Officer 
of Health to the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney, says: “The 
death-rate in the Limehouse district was 211 per 1000 births in rgor, 
i.e., one in five of all the children born failed to reach the age of 
twelve months”. He goes on to say, quoting from Mrs. Greenwood’s 
paper at the Health Congress in Manchester, ‘A high death-rate 
means a high sick-rate, and many of the children who struggle to 
maturity grow up with stunted forms and impaired vitality, and 
easily succumb in later years to bronchitis and other diseases”. 
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scale and pattern, turned out by the gross like so 
many pins and needles from a machine, districts 
which already are reproducing the conditions which 
are the despair of the social reformer in Whitechapel 
or Spitalfields. 

There, then, is the social problem which is the 
problem of the twentieth century here at home. 
Lordship over a world-wide empire can mean little 
to the man driven with his wife and family by the 
stress of competition into a two-roomed dwelling in 
a dismal back street. The true Imperialist must 
recognise that only a people robust and healthy, 
sound in body, mind, and soul can possibly support 
for long the burden of empire. He dreams of a vast 
dominion scattered over the seven seas, through the 
length and breadth of which are extended the bless- 
ings of the Pax Britannica, the clean administration 
of justice without fear or favour between man and 
man, the maintenance of peace throughout the world, 
but in direct proportion to his belief in the imperial 
destiny of his people must come the deeper realisa- 
tion of the need for the permanent uplifting of the 
masses at home—“the poor little street-bred people ”— 
to a higher level of life and culture. It is in Christi- 
anity alone that we can find motive power which 
can generate force sufficient to overcome the social 
evils of the day. The social reformer for the most 
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part voices the discontent of a class, and his appeal 
falls on ears dulled by class prejudice and conven- 
tion ; the philosopher, whether philosophic Radical or 
Kantian idealist, lays down his maxims: “ Every one 
to count for one and no one for more than one’’; “So 
act as to treat humanity whether in thy own person 
or in that of any other in every case as an end, never 
as a means,” only to be met, by the practical man, 
with a shrug of the shoulders and a smile of pity for 
the man of “theory”. But Christianity with its 
fundamental doctrine of the Incarnation comes to 
the pressing problem of the hour with a clear, intelli- 
gible principle—a principle which the most unphilo- 
sophic of men can grasp and take home to their 
hearts and bosoms—belief in the absolute incalcul- 
able worth of every single human soul. Once again 
that principle has to be interpreted under the condi- 
tions of modern industrial civilisation, and the Church 
of England can do it if she will. _Nonconformity 
for the most part in England is a class religion—the 
religion of a large section of the middle classes, but 
for all practical intents and purposes a class religion ; 
it is marred by the exaggerated individualism of 
Protestantism, and the sense of corporate life and re- 
sponsibility outside the narrow lines of the particular 
sect is largely lacking. But the National Church, 
even in her darkest days, has kept before the nation 
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the idea of a society, a brotherhood which includes 
within its pale all grades and sections of rank and 
wealth, poverty and low estate. 

The most effective instrument in the hands of a 
National Church alive to her civic responsibilities 
is the municipality. The municipality—all-powerful 
to-day in opportunity for modifying the conditions 
under which our people are compelled to live. The 
Imperial Parliament makes the laws, but the munici- 
pality administers them, and the best of laws in the 
hands of a body too careless or indolent to use them, 
become powerless for good. A black pall of smoke 
broods over our northern manufacturing towns, simply 
and solely because the Town Councils will not use the 
powers they possess of abating the nuisance. The 
municipality can destroy slums, lay out broad streets, 
and open spaces, plant trees, build libraries, baths, 
gymnasiums, inspect factories and workshops, compel 
nothing but pure wholesome food to be exposed for 
public sale, abolish overcrowding with the accom- 
panying exorbitant rents, and prosecute remorselessly 
the owners of disorderly houses. Here is a potent 
instrument for good, waiting ready to our hands, for 
the raising of a people strong in mind and body 
and capable of bearing their share in the burden 
of empire. 

Let the Church, then, conscious that she follows 
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a Divine Master who healed men’s bodies even as He 
cared for their souls, take her place in the stormy, 
vigorous municipal life which is springing up all 
around us. We can afford to smile at Cecil Rhodes’ 
sneer at the “politics of the parish pump,” because 
the “politics of the parish pump,” rightly adminis- 
tered, will produce the men and women, sound of 
body and alert in mind, who can fill the vacant 
spaces of the empire and lay the foundations of the 
English-speaking commonwealths of the future. 

I have dealt with the duty of the Church at home, 
and the part it is her bounden duty to take in the 
building up of an imperial race. It remains to de- 
fine her attitude in that wider field of weltpolitiz 
where the statesmen of the twentieth century will 
find their most absorbing problems. As a result of 
the struggle of the nations which has been going on 
for the last 400 years, the English-speaking race find 
themselves in a position of extraordinary power and 
influence. Wealth and empire have come to the 
little island in the north-west of Europe, partly 
through natural advantages of position which brought 
with them the command of the sea, partly through 
the character developed in the average inhabitant of 
Great Britain. Some people would say this imperial 
heritage was the result of happy chance, we prefer, 
with St. Augustine, to regard it as the overruling 
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Providence of God in fulfilment of His own mysterious 
purposes. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the responsibilities 
laid on the shoulders of Christian citizens of a world- 
wide empire. That power is given only as an op- 
portunity of further service is a point so obvious that 
I need not labour it here. We all agree that, if God 
gives us an imperial position among the nations, 
it is only that we may use it for the extension of 
His Kingdom here on earth. An English Christian 
cannot help being an “imperialist” in his religion too ; 
he must take an interest in the missionary work of 
the Church. 

The extension of British influence, bringing with it 
all the destructive force of Western civilisation, acts as 
a powerful solvent on the religion of the native races. 
A Hindoo cannot listen to a simple lesson on geo- 
graphy without having his faith shaken in some of 
the dogmas of his creed. In Central Africa the mere 
presence of the white man breaks down the old 
régime of tribal morality ; the chief loses his position 
as the incarnation of the custom law of the tribe, and 
the native morality, imperfect and hideously cruel at 
times, but still effective, as far as it went, fades away 
before the advance of European idea and civilisation. 
Without any intention on the part of our traders 
and travellers, that is the first result of the contact 
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of different grades of civilisation ; the foundations of 
society are shaken, the ancient sanctions of morality 
are destroyed, and religions of immemorial antiquity 
begin slowly to crumble away. 

No unprejudiced observer can doubt for a moment 
the urgency of the duty this situation throws upon us. 
We must build up again what we have unwittingly 
destroyed, and lay again the foundations of social life 
among the backward races for whose welfare we are 
responsible. And this can be done by no mere 
secular education or enlightenment: we are sapping 
the religions of the people with whom we come in 
touch, and only by giving them religion again in its 
absolute form of Christianity can we atone for the 
wrong we have unwittingly wrought. 

What are the qualifications of Englishmen for this 
great task? 

When we look at the character of the typical 
Englishman we are struck by the qualities which 
make him an empire builder. A lover of adventure, 
strong, not to say obstinate of will, keenly anxious to 
be fair and just, quick to seize opportunities for material 
advancement, but with a wonderful reverence for his 
watchword “duty ”—we know his good qualities well. 

But we also notice the paradox of English history, 
that in spite of the fact that England has produced a 
long line of poets, some of them of extraordinary 
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range and power of imagination, yet imagination is 
just the one thing which the typical Englishman 
seems entirely to lack. He has no power of placing 
himself in another man’s position, no capacity for 
seeing anything from any other point of view than 
his own. To this conspicuous defect we owe the long 
tragedy of Ireland, and the general dislike which he 
inspires, to his own intense astonishment, in men of 
other races. Because of this we find that the English- 
man in India may be feared, and sometimes respected, 
but never loved. In defining, therefore, a missionary 
policy for English Churchmen, we must take into 
account the defects of his qualities ; we shall recognise 
the dangers against which we must take precautions. 

First of all Englishmen must cultivate that sancti- 
fied imagination which will enable them to realise 
from the first that the great Churches of the future 
in India, China, Japan or Central Africa, cannot 
possibly be mere replicas of Anglicanism. The ex- 
ternals of worship in our English Church to-day, the 
order and arrangement of our services, are the result 
of a thousand years of growth and development on 
English soil. Transplant them just as they are to 
other races, the result must be failure. We cannot 
expect them to adequately express the needs and 
aspirations of nations so utterly diverse from our- 
selves. Very often the first work of the missionary 
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when he has translated the bulk of the New Testa- 
ment into the native tongue, is to translate all, or 
as much as possible, of our Prayer-book, to form the 
book of worship for the new Christian community.! 
This is a fatal mistake. From the first it makes 
the Christianity of the new converts the pale reflex, 
the merest shadow of the Christianity of an alien 
race. Our own experience of the past should teach 
us that the Christian Church of the future in China, 
Japan or India, while fundamentally, we hope, at one 
with our own by possession of the great creeds, the 
sacraments and the historic ministry, must neces- 
sarily be as different from our own in the externals of 
worship, the order and arrangement of the services, 
as our own arrangement of mere externals differs 
from those of the Middle Ages or the early days of 
the primitive Church. We must expect variation 
from the first, and encourage it from the first as part 


1 This has amusing results at times. The translation of the Prayer- 
book into the language of one of the native tribes of South Africa 
was rejected by the late Archbishop of Canterbury because the Black 
Rubric did not appear. The translators protested that the transla- 

- tion of the Black Rubric would be simply unintelligible to the native 
mind, but in vain. The Black Rubric had to appear. We are told 
also that the ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal Church of America” was very 
anxious that their title should be exactly translated into Chinese. 
After weeks of labour the unhappy missionaries finally evolved a 
Chinese equivalent, but to the ordinary Chinaman the title read as 
follows, ‘ The Society of Contradictory Overseers”. 
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of the manifold working of the one Spirit of God. 
We shall no longer think that churches for native 
Christians must necessarily be cheap imitations of 
Gothic cathedrals at home, and we shall relinquish all 
attempts to force our English Prayer-book with orna- 
ments rubric, and Thirty-Nine Articles all complete, 
on the vigorous congregations of native Christians 
which are springing up the wide world over, 
Again, we shall need the same disciplined exercise 
of imagination to counteract the ingrained individual- 
ism of our English character, and to co-ordinate the 
various missionary enterprises from year to year. At 
present missions are started on the initiative of in- 
dividual archbishops or by resolution of missionary 
societies at home. The field for missionary enterprise 
is too vast for English Churchmen to hope to deal 
with it alone. We must, for the time being, so far 
acquiesce in “our unhappy divisions” that we must 
expect that an enormous amount of work in the 
conversion of the world will be accomplished by the 
Roman Catholics and the strong Nonconformist 
bodies of England and America. The crying need 
of the time is the formation of a strong body of 
experts in missionary work, whose technical know- 
ledge and collective wisdom would be at the disposal 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Keeping in view 
our own special responsibilities in the British empire, 
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this Council of Experts would lay down for us the 
lines of future development ; they would co-ordinate 
the work of the different societies, and discover new 
and promising openings for forward movements. No 
doubt for the time being they would be compelled to 
leave vast tracts of territory untouched for other 
Christian bodies to try their hand if they will, because 
we have neither the men nor the money to cope with 
the demand for missionary agents over the whole 
area for which our position as a world power makes 
us responsible. But by concentration within the 
limits set by our Council of Experts we should gain 
in the long run. Our present haphazard system, or 
no system, of simply living from hand to mouth with 
no clear principle of progress, no ideal of a common 
end, would be cleared away. The days of forlorn 
hopes, of missions planted in regions where the 
Roman Catholics, for example, are already in pos- 
session, would be gone for ever, and the whole Church 
of England, America, Australia and South Africa 
would realise, as never before, its corporate responsi- 
bility for missionary enterprise in the area defined 
by our Imperial Council. 

So much for present policy. Of the glorious possi- 
bilities of the future, if our National Church is only 
true to her imperial vocation, I have no doubt what- 


ever. We lose heart at times because we foolishly 
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confine ourselves to the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the present; we are discouraged by the 
slow progress of Christianity when face to face with 
the hoary religions of the East, we are daunted by the 
never-ending divisions of Christendom. Here, again, 
the study of the triumphs of Christianity in the past 
brings nothing but consolation and hope. The Church 
of the early days, in all its strong vigour of fresh 
enthusiasm and impassioned zeal, spent 300 years in 
the conversion of the Roman Empire; it took no 
less than 600 years of heroic enterprise on the part 
of Christian saint and missionary before the nations 
of modern Europe, France, England, Germany, Russia, 
became converts to the Faith. Accordingly we are 
not surprised that when we have been working in 
India for scarcely a hundred years, the Mohammedans, 
Hindus, and native religions of India claim 300,000,000 
adherents, while all Christians combined number 
3,000,000. We do not grow disheartened when we 
find the progress of the Christian missionary in China, 
brought up against the blank wall of Chinese con- 
servatism and prejudice, seems scarcely worthy the 
name of progress at all. All we can say is that the 
march of Christianity in China to-day is no slower 
than it was in many parts of Europe in the early days, 
and we can thankfully note the inspiring fact that 
that mysterious country has already a roll of martyrs 
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whose devotion and constancy in the face of torture 
and death is worthy of comparison with that of the 
Christians who perished by fire and torture in the 
days of Imperial Rome. We claim the whole world 
for Christ, re-echoing the excellent words of the author 
of the Religio Medici: “The vulgarity of those judg- 
ments that wrap the Church of God in Strabo’s 
cloak, seem to me as bad geographers as Alexander, 
who thought he had conquered all the world, when 
he had not subdued the half of every part thereof”. 
As Christian Englishmen we can acquiesce in no 
narrow ideal of the duty laid upon us by the very 
fact of imperial power ; it is not sufficient to build the 
road and bridge the ford in the subject land, to 
administer rigid justice between man and man; our 
work is finished only when the subject race share 
with us the saving knowledge of their high calling as 
sons of God. To the men of all races we bring the 
same message of infinite hope, not one is outside the 
pale. In South Africa there are covert whisperings 
of the necessity for the practical enslavement of the 
natives that they may be taught the “ dignity of work” 
and that the gold mines may be worked at a profit, 
but to us the black man is no mere “nigger” whose 
labour is to be exploited for the benefit of mining 
magnates, but in Fuller’s quaint phrase, “ God’s image 
carved in ebony,” a child God, wayward, ignorant, 
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wilful it may be as a child, but still a child of God 
with all the latent possibilities of sonship waiting to 
be developed. 

Here, then, is the true inwardness of the imperial 
idea as applied by English Churchmen of to-day to 
the problem of their own time. At home it means 
the consistent application of Gospel principle to the 
social questions of the hour; abroad it means the 
enfranchisement of the native mind from the night- 
mare of witchcraft and devil-worship, the lust and un- 
cleanness masquerading as religion, which are familiar 
features of lands as yet unconsecrated, through many 
generations, by the lives and prayers of Christian 
saints. No Christian people ever enjoyed so magnifi- 
cent an opportunity ; upon no Church in Christendom 
rests a heavier burden of responsibility. 
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THE CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE. 
BY THE REV. H. B. FREEMAN, 


FORTUNATELY for our present purpose, a subject so 
ancient, so vast, and so complicated as the drink 
question, is limited by the scope of this volume. 
There is much that lies quite outside our province. 
We have rather to ask ourselves what may be the 
possibilities for an average clergyman, who is a 
moral and spiritual agent, and not a law maker, a 
law administrator, or a despot, in the face of the 
modern developments of this insistent problem, as 
it flaunts itself through the towns and rural districts 
of England. I think it will be better that we should 
treat our tremendously important topic constructively, 
practically, and, so far as may be, dispassionately ; 
and I would especially seek to avoid any attempt 
after that luscious, or lurid, rhetoric which has been 
so frequently lavished upon its discussion, At the 
same time, it is not easy, or perhaps desirable, to 
eliminate entirely the personal note. Readers have 
a natural interest in knowing whether a man’s advo- 
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consumer of the alcohol that so many hold accursed, 
“the devil in solution,” or of a total abstainer, 

There is no impertinence, then, in briefly indicating 
one’s own standpoint. Thrice in my life, since I was 
twenty-five, I have been an abstainer from anything 
stronger than tea or coffee. Two of these periods 
lasted (each separately) for close upon three years, 
Just as, in every instance, I took up total abstinence 
from a motive very little stronger than that of economy, 
or of a whim, so I abandoned it from no reason 
more heroic than that I had become tired of it. To 
the general health and strength of the averagely 
robust person, my own experience would seem to 
show that absolute avoidance of alcohol, or a moderate 
use of it, makes little or no difference. I should find 
it difficult to decide, from my own case, on which side 
the balance of advantage lies. To be quite honest, I 
would add that, for a man possessing a cultured palate 
to refrain from all forms of liquor, into which alcohol, 
however slightly, enters, appears to me to demand an 
appreciable, though perhaps inconsiderable, amount of 
self-denial. 


While any adequate treatment of the drink evil 
must be penetrated, through and through, with all 
that is highest and holiest in religion, a few words as 
to the strictly religious view of the question will be 
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sufficient. The present writer can find no uncon- 
ditional condemnation of alcohol either in the Old 
or New Testaments. The elaborate arguments as 
to what is called “wine” in the Bible, being really a 
non-intoxicating fluid, do not seem (in more than one 
sense) to hold water. And there will always be plain 
folk amongst us, who are convinced that, if fermented 
liquor is indeed such an essential broth of Satan, “the 
conscious water” would never have seen “its God and 
blushed” in Cana of Galilee, or the Cup have been 
chosen as the symbol of that sublimest Mystery on 
the night before the tragedy of the world. Is it not 
possible that the uncompromising teetotaler and the 
mere advocate of temperance, who already shake 
hands (or profess to do so) on the double basis of 
the Church of England Temperance Society, might 
find a yet closer and more stable bond of union in 
the teachings of the Founder of their faith? He surely 
taught that, for certain persons and under exceptional 
circumstances, a complete abnegation of that which is 
lawful, “for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” may be a 
righteous act. The conscientious abstainer, then, if 
he works without ostentation and with tolerance, and 
in no Pharisaic spirit of exclusive bitterness, has his 
divinely appointed task. The counsellor of modera- 
tion observes that the Master set up no standard of 
separation, for Himself or for His disciples, from the 
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ordinary simple elements of human sociability and 
joy. Hecame “eating and drinking”. The would- 
be reformer who reads His gospel thus, is justified in 
supposing that he may be called upon to attempt to 
counteract the disasters of drink in a more indirect 
and less drastic way. The intellectual standpoints 
of the teetotaler and the moderate man are different, 
but their intentions may be equally sincere. Let 
each give the other credit for desiring, according to the 
light granted him, to do his best. The main cer- 
tainty about which all those who name the Name of 
Christ, must be agreed, is this, that it is impossible to 
view with heartlessness or with apathy, the misery, 
sin, and degradation of our fellow-creatures, from 
whatever cause, and yet to be Christians at all. 


It is our wish to indicate, in succession, certain 
ways in which the Church of to-day, or the body of 
believers and the individual parson and his helpers, 
as the Church’s units, may be profitably active in 
temperance work. And we should put in a prominent 
place the EDUCATION OF PUBLIC OPINION. Here 
the Church, when she has risen to the height of her 
dignity and her responsibility, has always wielded a 
real and salutary power. Her mission, in this respect, 
is made the more hopeful by the marked change that 
has set in with regard to the drinking habits of the 
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(so-called) upper classes since the early Victorian 
years. It might have been as true of an English 
squire in the reign of George IV., as Samuel Pepys 
tells us it was of himself in the reign of Charles II., 
that he should shrink from reading Family Prayers, 
for fear his servants should perceive his advanced state 
of intoxication. This altered point of view is curiously 
discernible by a comparison between the earlier and 
later novels of Charles Dickens, who lived through 
the transition epoch. We are obviously intended, 
and few find it difficult, to love Mr. Pickwick; but 
his fmaudlin drunkenness after the famous cricket 
match at Dingley Dell, and his imprisonment, on a 
later occasion, in a sottish condition, in the Pound, 
are blithely related as rather attractive traits in an 
amiable and generous character. This sort of thing 
would be quite out of focus in fiction nowadays. 
While the addiction of the kindly Newman Noggs 
to alcohol is clearly meant to make him more 
lovable, the insobriety of Sydney Carton is a cause 
of pity to his friends, and of shame, loathing, and 
remorse to himself. It is instructive to remark that 
Nicholas Nickleby was published in 1838, and A Zale 
of Two Cities in 1859. The fact that it would now 
be considered in the highest degree discreditable for 
a gentleman to get drunk after dinner is a more im- 
portant step than may at first sight appear towards 
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the ideal of national sobriety. This sentiment of the 
disgrace (I do not at present speak of the sin) of — 
drunkenness, it is the function of the Church to instil 
into the minds of those classes which are as yet 
imperfectly touched by this change in the public 
estimate of undue alcoholic indulgence. While much, 
of course, if men can be got to come and listen to 
them, can be done by faithful, but judicious sermons, 
the Church has perhaps wider opportunities open to 
her in her ministrations amid the homes and work- 
shops of the people. “If a clergyman wishes 
to do good in the temperance cause,’ remarked a 
brewer to me the other day, “let him speak freely, 
but in no unfriendly way, not only to ordinary men 
and women, but to those engaged in the trade.” 
During seven years’ work in that part of central 
London most infested with public houses (“Pot 
House Avenue” one of its streets was well named), 
I not only never had an uncivil word from a publican, 
but found these tradesmen and their wives apt to 
feel aggrieved if the parson never called, as tending 
to confirm an impression that the Church regarded 
licensed victuallers as “outcasts”. I venture to think 
that the reformer who would stigmatise moderate 
drinking as discreditable, and each vendor of liquor 
as beyond the pale of salvation, can have no effective 
words left with which to convince the drunkard of 
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his disgrace, or to show his abhorrence of the venal 
wretch, who wittingly supplies with more alcohol 
the toper who has already had too much. Public 
opinion may be difficult to stir; but its power, when 
once aroused, is permanent, and is enormous. There 
are those of us who have no belief in wholesale, and 
barely rational, denunciations, but who think that in 
quietness and in confidence shall be our strength. 
Dean Stanley even went so far as to assert that the 
drink evil should be dealt with by public opinion 
alone. I may say parenthetically that, in the vast 
brewery centre where my ministry at present lies, I 
have never seen a trace of that bigotry, with respect 
to reasonable temperance efforts, which, as against all 
manufacturers and vendors, and consumers, of alcohol, 
so often defaces the teetotal plan of campaign. Two 
successive superintendents of my Band of Hope, who 
certainly would not have taken office with the dis- 
approval of their firms, have been staunch total ab- 
stainers, though continually engaged in brewery work. 

Besides the main question, there are certain side 
details on which the attention of the Christian 
temperance worker might be profitably bestowed. 
It would be valuable to create as strong a prejudice 
as possible against drinking between meals. If this 
extravagant and harmful custom could be abolished, 
perhaps three-quarters of the drink evil would vanish 
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out of the world to-morrow. The semi-teetotal pledge 
movement may prove to be an efficient help in such 
a desirable direction. “Treating,” again, in the way 
of a bargain, on business, or as a mere friendly 
compliment, is entirely a matter of fashion; and a 
reversed public opinion with respect to its obligations 
would alone be no weak instrument towards a more 
sober state of things. That most cruel-to-be-kind 
habit of paying people for small services with “nips” 
instead of tips, should be discountenanced from the 
pulpit, or by private exhortation, in every available 
way. The holding of intemperance, or its victims, up 
to ridicule, the regarding them, on the stage or platform, 
or in the actualities of daily life, as the legitimate means 
of raising a few cheap and vulgar laughs, is a tendency 
too common, but which should be sternly repulsed. 
The modern music hall is a considerable offender 
in this regard, but the present writer has actually 
heard an attempt at the same sort of horror in 
parochial entertainments. The Church will fail griev- 
ously in her duty if she does not teach those under 
her charge that drunkenness is a vice too degrad- 
ing and disgusting to be sniggered at. The subject 
must never be treated in a spirit of levity. “Make 
jokes on drink?” said the late James Runciman in 
one of his striking social essays. “I would as soon 
dance a hornpipe to the blare of the last trumpet!” 
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THE BRIGHTENING AND THE ELEVATING OF THE 
DAILY LIVES OF THE PEOPLE has been a task in which 
the revived Church of England of the last forty or fifty 
years has been beneficently active. Clean and cheerful 
homes, the circulation of interesting literature, frequent 
opportunities of spending a companionable afternoon, 
as at a mothers’ meeting ; or a happy evening, as at a 
parochial play or concert, all these have undoubted 
value as auxiliary means to the promotion of temperate 
habits. They all tend to dissipate those dull and 
miserable conditions, where the starved and stunted 
existence craves for its solitary excitement of strong 
and intoxicating drink. But, deeply as we appreciate 
these later manifestations of the zeal of the Church, 
we shall save ourselves disappointment, if we do not 
expect more help from them in grappling with the 
problem, than they are able to give. There will 
always be a considerable proportion of folks whom it 
will be tolerably easy to keep sober by social atten- 
tions and by counter-attractions. Such do not care 
sufficiently for liquor to take the trouble and incur 
the expense of seeking it, so long as they are 
otherwise satisfied and amused. But the inveterate 
drunkard will rarely be won by means so indirect 
and so mild. For the same reason, it has never 
seemed to some of us that the number of public 
houses in any particular neighbourhood has so vital 
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an influence upon the sobriety, or the reverse, of 
the inhabitants, as many students of the subject sup- 
pose. A man or woman with the drink crave would 
certainly not scruple to trudge an extra couple of 
hundred yards to obtain the object of desire “I 
have been a teetotaler nearly twenty years,” said an 
old cobbler to me once in Soho, “ but if lifting up my 
hand would shut up this public house next door, I 
would not lift it.” A curtailment of the evening 
hours, on the contrary, during which establishments 
are at present permitted to be open, might be quite a 
different matter. The loss of this final hour would 
touch the seasoned toper, male or female, on whom 
gentler methods are thrown away. Sunday, with its 
relaxation and idleness, and its general neglect, 
unless in the evening, of the ordinances of religion, is 
a day on which far too much drink is habitually 
consumed. Sunday is, or ought to be, pre-eminently 
within the sphere of the Church. Should the clergy 
succeed, amid the many manifestations of their 
admirable latter-day activity, in restoring Sunday to 
its rightful place within the Christian scheme, in 
showing people how to spend it holily and happily, 
with due alternations of devotion and recreation, in 
winning back worshippers, especially men, to the 
services ; then, in her own fold and with her proper 
weapons, the Church will have won, for the cause of 
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temperance, a decisive and an enduring victory. The 
man who has been taught to have a decent regard 
for Sunday, is extremely unlikely to be a drunkard 
during the remainder of the week. In considering 
subsidiary aids, it occurs to me to suggest that, if a 
genius ever arises to whom it is given to invent a 
really agreeable non-alcoholic drink, brisk, clear and 
refreshing, such a discovery will help mightily towards 
a sober England. Contrary as it may seem to the 
laws of nature, and pace Mrs. Henry Wood, in her 
Danesbury House, the cleverest and most enthral- 
ling temperance story which has ever been written, 
there really are a large number of persons who 
genuinely dislike cold water. Nor is the ordinary 
temperance decoction a conspicuous success. The 
only judgment ever delivered by the late venerated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which one might presume 
to traverse, would be his words (quoted in an ad- 
vertisement) concerning a certain compound, that it 
“looks like beer, smells like beer, tastes like beer, 
but is zo¢ beer”. Some of us could not appraise this 
opinion as highly as Dean Church appraised the 
Lincoln judgment: “The strongest thing which has 
come out of Lambeth for two hundred years”. Another 
Archbishop, the wise and just (and therefore mis- 
understood and execrated) Archbishop Magee, has 
summed up this division of our subject in a sentence 
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which well repays quotation. “It is not enough that, 
by the hard and heavy hand of the law, we should crush 
out intemperance, unless by genial life, and the helping 
hand of Christian brotherhood and Christian charity, 
we raise up a thousand counter-attractions, and I be- 
lieve this to be essentially the work of the Church.” 


Influence exercised tactfully AMONG THE YOUNG 
is a branch of the Church’s temperance mission with 
which all well-wishers to the cause are likely to 
agree. On few points of this thorny question is 
there so little reasonable occasion for controversy. - 
Ideas will probably always differ as to the good or 
harm wrought in the adult human constitution by 
moderate doses of alcohol. 

Wisely does Mr, Arthur Shadwell, in the sanest and 
most helpful book on drink andtemperance which it has 
ever been my good fortune to read, decline to discuss 
anew, what he truly calls “the weary question,” as to 
whether alcohol is a food or a poison. But with 
regard to the fact of strong drink being quite 
unnecessary for growing and averagely healthy boys 
and girls, if not positively harmful, there are luckily 
hardly two opinions. Sickness is a different matter, 
and may be left in the hands of the faculty. Mr. 
Shadwell quotes an interesting story of an obstinate 
wound inflicted, at cricket, upon his finger in his 
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school days, which eventually yielded to a medically 
prescribed daily glass of port. But for ordinary 
practical and parochial purposes, a line from Quain’s 
Dictionary of Medicine covers all needful ground: ‘No 
reasonable person would accustom healthy children 
to the use of alcoholic beverages”. Bands of Hope, 
then, under whatever name, with which the Church 
has been so busy during the last few decades, should 
have, rightly administered, two definite advantages. 
They keep young folks from stimulants which are 
prejudicial, during an important period of their lives ; 
and the taste for alcohol, held so long in abeyance, 
stands a fair chance of becoming atrophied altogether. 
There are no total abstainers so safe (and perhaps so 
tolerant and unaggressive) as the men and women 
who literally do not like liquor. If it is breeds of this 
sort with which Bands of Hope, and kindred associa- 
tions, are helping to stock the England of the future, 
it is clearly impossible to over-estimate the worth of 
such fields of labour. Certain methods by which 
Bands of Hope are frequently conducted seem to me 
open to criticism. It is desirable that children 
should be continually taught that they are not, by the 
mere fact of their abstinence from beverages, which 
none of them probably care two straws about, one 
whit more righteous than their neighbours. The 
contrary lesson will tend to the evolution of a most 
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unlovely type of character. Scratch the adult tee- 
totaler, and you occasionally come upon the Phari- 
see; but this failing is especially objectionable when 
found in connection with a jacket or short petticoat. 
The conductor of the ideal Band of Hope will guard 
against statements, which are exaggerated, one-sided 
and uncharitable. He willdiscard many of themawkish 
and priggish verses to be found in most temperance 
song books. He will explain that a pledge may 
always be terminable under clearly defined conditions, 
and that a total abstinence vow, though valuable for 
present necessity, involves no disparagement of good 
creatures of God. He will be alive to the elevating 
and educational possibilities of his position. He will 
prefer the recital of heroic and historic deeds to the 
presentation of those favourite diagrams of the in- 
flamed tissues of the drunkard’s stomach. Let us 
repeat that, in this most cheerful and definite piece of 
work, all ranks in the army of temperance can share. 
The advantages, even though we may again be obliged 
to acknowledge limitations, can hardly be considered 
in dispute. Bands of Hope, rightly organised and 
officered, are among the brightest outlooks, in the 
cause of temperance, for the twentieth century. 


We have already indicated our belief that the help 
which the Church is to give in this great and insistent 
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question must be general rather than specific. In the 
persons of her parochial clergy, she is neither the 
framer nor the administrator of laws. But manifold 
as are the evils of undue alcoholic indulgence, they 
have all one root, and it is this root which the Church, 
alike by her Divine commission and by her human 
opportunities, is particularly fitted to attack. She 
must do her best to INCULCATE SELF-RESPONSIBILITY. 
Mr. Shadwell, from the perusal of whose monograph 
no wise man can fail to rise a debtor, points out the 
weak spot in much well-intentioned temperance agita- 
tion. The feeling is prevalent that it is the duty of 
his sober fellow-men to do for the drunkard that 
which the drunkard is alone capable of doing for 
himself. A, who enjoys his glass in moderation, is 
bound to forego it for the sake of B, who drinks himself 
continually into a state which is lower than that of 
any beast. When one reflects how frequently, in 
popular sentiment, the selfish toper is elevated to the 
rank of a sort of interesting and pampered invalid, 
one remembers the Scotch doctor who recommended 
a sharp application of blisters to the back of the head, 
as a reliable cure for the “drink crave”. It is a 
question how far A’s self-denial will really benefit B, 
who is determined, at all costs, to swill the alcohol for 
which he thirsts. The difficulty of the whole matter, 
in fact, consists in B’s fixed purpose to drink, To 
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this primary and essential crux all other parts of the 
problem are subordinate. The latest medical opinion 
seems disposed to assert that inherited instincts are not 
a fruitful cause of inebriety ; but, in any case, whether 
B’s father or grandfather were drunkards or not, B 
himself exists, a sad and stubborn reality. Nor does 
it suffice to throw the blame altogether upon the 
publicans, who ply their business to supply the re- 
cognised wants of the community, and who, in the 
estimation of those of us who have had much to do 
with them, are neither better nor worse than other 
tradespeople. Supposing B, by his own free will, is 
confined for a term in one of those Homes for 
inebriates, which appear, in certain cases, to be so 
successful, it is obvious that his continued sobriety, 
upon his release, must be dependent upon his own 
initiative. The discipline of the Home cannot prevail 
beyond its walls. Wherever we turn, and in whatever 
side issue we seek to take refuge, we are confronted 
by this ultimate, irrefragable, inevitable fact of self- 
responsibility. Now self-responsibility has been em- 
phatically the message of the Church in every age. 
“So then every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God.” It is the function of the Church to bring 
this great truth home to the conscience of B, the 
individual and irresponsible man. The failures may 
be many, but the line is at least indicated, along which 
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a logical reformation should go, “It is only,” said 
James Runciman, “by some great emotional impulse, 
by asserting power over hearts, souls, imaginations, 
that you can make any sort of definite resistance to 
the awe-striking plague that envenoms the world.” 
Apart from the ruin wrought to himself, an appeal 
upon the score of his selfish and callous extravagance 
may be made to the self-indulgent drinker, earning 
but a moderate wage, who is not yet wholly lost to a 
sense of better things. One of the saddest features of 
this vice among the poor, is the misery and privation 
which it brings to those who are innocent and helpless. 
Alcohol is an expensive luxury, and much money 
spent upon it out of a scanty weekly income, means, 
where there is a family, the cutting off of some of the 
absolute necessaries, in food or clothing, of home life. 
Fathers or mothers, reckless as regards themselves, are 
not always deaf to a voice that pleads for pity for 
those whom they have brought into the world. 

And in speaking of the paramount importance of 
self-responsibility, we may as well state in this place, 
what we have hitherto taken for granted, that the 
Church differs from secular temperance agencies, in 
that it is her first duty to denounce drunkenness as a 
sim, as an infraction of the laws of God. It might 
seem strange that such an assertion is needed. But 
though there are gratifying indications that the feeling 
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of disgrace, which we have seen already to be recognis- 
able in the upper classes, as attached to drunkenness, 
is slowly penetrating the lower sections of society, in- 
temperance is too commonly regarded, in all quarters, 
merely as a social error, a regrettable faux pas. The 
stronger the grip which the praying and working 
Church can get of England, and the more faithfully 
she uses that legitimate ascendency which her revived 
activity is giving her in the opinions of men, the 
better she will be able to set forth drunkenness in the 
clear light of Scripture, as a sin, on a level with theft 
or with adultery, and excluding, like those recognised 
crimes, from an inheritance in the Kingdom of God. 
We would once more emphasise the point on which 
we are insisting, that the pivot of this whole complex 
temperance question is self-responsibility, that the last 
stronghold of drunkenness, as of every other form of 
sin, is the individual soul. If the Church cannot force 
this central citadel, it is certain that no other institu- 
tion, national, civic, or philanthropic, will have the 
power. She will use every earthly instrument that 
she finds ready to her hand, but her most trusty 
weapons, after all, are those which are “not of this 
world”, 


And this temperance problem presses on the 
Church, and is her rightful province, because, since it 
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comes within the sphere of morality, a final and 
complete victory can be won only by MORAL RE- 
FORM. Just as we saw that a kindly effort after 
sobriety, such as the brightening of the daily life of 
the people, must have its limit, so we should per- 
ceive the same necessary restriction in the domain of 
legislation. “The law made nothing perfect.” But 
though the truism be obvious enough, that a man 
cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament, he can be 
prevented from drinking publicly to excess, or during 
forbidden hours, or in undesirable conditions. The 
Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to the State for 
that which has been already done; and, though each 
succeeding measure in this tangled piece of politics 
must be the subject of long deliberation and of 
anxiety, there is a fair hope that the legislature may 
yet help further in the rough work of that reformation 
which it can never finish. The Licensing Acts of 1872, 
with their prohibition, under heavy penalties, of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors without licence, and with 
their graduated fines for drunkenness, have proved a 
marked and lasting success, Those who dwell in 
large towns may well shudder as they contemplate 
what Sunday would be like with the doors of the 
taverns open all day. The Act concerning child- 
messengers is serviceable, at any rate as a protest, 
and so is the more recent legal “Black List” effort. 
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We should be disposed to think that to most children, 
as to ourselves, the interior of the public house is 
nauseous, rather than contaminating. There are cer- 
tain other enactments which, to the lay (ze. clerical) 
mind, would seem practicable without interfering too 
much with that sacrosanct British entity, the liberty of 
the subject. The existing concessions to the London 
music halls invite to the extravagant consumption of 
a great deal of needless drink. If theatre bars area 
necessity, it is an act of rascality to place enormous 
and exorbitant prices upon non-intoxicating fluids. 
The writer has been charged, before now, sixpence, at 
a theatre, for a penny stone bottle of ginger beer. No 
citizen must be driven perforce to alcohol ; and against 
the possibilities of such sharp practice, the law might 
reasonably provide. Amid encouraging signs in other 
directions, the recent increasing proportion of drunken- 
ness among women gives pause for a consideration 
of the easy and unobtrusive way in which, for many 
years, the strongest drinks have been domestically 
supplied. The desirability of the continuance of what 
are termed grocers’ licences, is open to grave question. 
Their permission infringes the boundaries of an en- 
tirely distinct trade. Gin and whisky cannot be called 
household necessaries in the sense of tea and coffee; 
and to order (as so many often do) spirits from our 
grocer, would strike anybody unacquainted with this 
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singular law, as about as logical as to go to our 
butcher for bread. The woman who drinks to excess 
is, as a rule, more secretive, more insatiable, and much 
harder to cure than the man. Under the specious guise 
of “groceries,” she can secure her favourite stimulant, 
have it put down in the weekly bill, and brought with- 
out observation to her door. When we consider the 
large number of cases of female inebriety attributable 
to these facilities, or that such licences meet no urgent 
social want, but are only sources of extra profit for 
grocers and others, who can make money on plenty of 
other things, it is permissible to hope that, by their 
abolition, one obvious and needless cause of tempta- 
tion may eventually be put out of the way. 
“Legislation,” said Bishop Westcott, “can never 
work a moral revolution.” When the Church has 
accepted with thankfulness the comparatively little 
which the law can do, the remainder of the task 
must be in her own hands. The sphere, we repeat, 
is that of morality, and it is therefore the Church’s 
own. There will always be many of her devoted 
sons, who, like several of the hard-worked and 
harassed Bishops of to-day, will feel they can do 
their part best in the campaign as total abstainers. 
Others will work as men of moderation, either from a 
non-culpable weakness of the flesh, or because they 
honestly are afraid lest, as Charles Kingsley wrote so 
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long ago as 1851, “teetotalism should grow into an 
eleventh commandment, and encourage that subtlest 
of sins, pharisaism and spiritual pride”. For each 
of these forces, we tried to show, there is a place in 
the plan of Christianity as laid down by its Founder. 
It is the duty of the non-abstainer, I think, if the 
myriad ills of drink are rampant around him, to culti- 
vate, and to show, a certain indifference to alcohol. I 
do not mean that he should be so foolish as to pre- 
tend to prefer bad wine to good, or new spirits to old. 
But if he be in a position of influence, he may do 
service by making it plain that ‘this particular luxury 
does not count for much in his life, that he can drop 
it cheerfully for a time, as an act of self-discipline, or 
for any other useful purpose, provided that his health 
does not suffer. Lazarus will be inclined to cleave 
more closely to his glass of beer, when he sees that 
even moderate, and perfectly sober, Dives is en- 
amoured of his claret and his chartreuse. 

The conquest which the Church, aided by the Law 
and the other subsidiary influences at which we have 
glanced, sets herself out to win, is a conquest 
spiritual as well as moral. It is concerned with the 
highest, with the immortal, part of man. Let the 
temperance Pioneer, disheartened as he looks upon 
“the tired waves vainly breaking,” remember that 
history has proved Religion, over and over again, to 
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be the strongest alike of restraining and of compel- 
ling forces, and in this generation of England, when 
her votaries are so active, there is even less reason 
to be afraid that Religion’s ancient power is dead. 
For those who may think that we are begging a 
difficult question by finally relegating it vaguely into 
the realm of (what they would call) the super- 
natural, and that the surer way of ultimate reform 
lies along the path of successive future legal enact- 
ments, we will submit two opinions, one of an ardent 
evolutionist, and the other of a great Primate ; and 
the one opinion shall serve as a commentary upon 
the other. “Civilisation,” says Dr. G. A. Reid, “is 
inimical to all forms of restraint.” “We must drive 
out,” said Archbishop Benson, “the spirit of drink by 
the Spirit of the Gospel.” 


‘ 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN, 
BY THE REV. VICARS A. BOYLE. 


“SUFFER the little children to come unto Me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” These were our Lord’s words to His 
disciples about the children. To enable the children, 
therefore, to come to Jesus, to give them liberty to 
grow up as sons and daughters of the Most High, 
that and nothing less is the ideal of the Church of 
Christ. And, in spite of many shortcomings and 
mistakes, that has always been her ideal. The aim 
of the Church of England, as Bishop Creighton loved 
to point out, has ever been the promotion of “true 
religion and sound learning”. It was to this she 
appealed at the Reformation against the errors of 
Rome and the excesses of the sects. And, as educa- 
tion is the great means of securing true religion and 
sound learning, the Church has ceased not to provide 
schools in which the young might be brought up in 
the fear and admonition of the Lord. The medieval 
universities, the grammar schools, the charity schools, 
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wider and wider circles. But the rapid growth of 
population in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
outstripped all the old educational arrangements. 
It was to meet the needs of the new population that 
there came the great educational movement which, 
beginning with the Sunday-schools, resulted in the 
elementary day-schools of the early nineteenth 
century. It is this modern movement which is best 
remembered, and even well-informed persons will 
sometimes assert that the existence of Church schools 
barely covers a century. They do not realise that 
the Church of England elementary schools have a 
history of quite two centuries, as is proved by the 
dates of some of the earlier London schools : White- 
chapel, 1680; St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 1688 ; 
Norton Folgate, 1691 ; St. James’s, Westminster, 1697 ; 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 1698; St. Anne's, Soho, St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, St. Martin’s-in-the-fields and 
St. Paul’s, Shadwell, all 1699. I quote the figures 
as given by the Rector of St. Anne’s in his interest- 
ing book, The Story of a Charity School: Two Cen- 
turies of Popular Education in Soho. 

Popular education sprang from a religious impulse, 
and the Church led the way for many years before 
the State took any part in the work. It was not 
until 1833 that the first grant was made out of public 
funds towards education. From that day the State 
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has taken education more and more under its care, 
until at last there is in the Education Act of 1902 a 
serious attempt to unify all education in England and 
bring it entirely under State control. The Church 
will look upon such action without jealousy since 
the Church has no interests apart from the nation. 
When the nation is prepared to fulfil a duty which 
has previously been undertaken by the Church, the 
Church will not hesitate to hand it over, and will 
prepare to lead the way to the realisation and the 
fulfilment of new duties. The State has everywhere 
entered into possession of fields first reclaimed to 
cultivation by the Church. What the Church has to 
do is to spiritualise, not to supersede, the nation, and 
to work in advance for the State of the future. The 
Church, then, will regard with hearty goodwill the 
efforts of the State to fulfil new duties, and her one 
anxiety will be that the State undertakes them in the 
right spirit and fulfils them in the wisest way. And, 
to secure this, she must educate and influence public 
opinion. 

Now if the aim of the Church in education is to 
secure the promotion of true religion and sound 
learning, it is her duty to stir the public conscience 
until public opinion knows her aim and shares it. 
Churchmen must not rest satisfied with their past 
services to the cause of education. There is no 
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gratitude in politics because past services cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for a disregard of present needs. 
What rules the situation in politics is the “instant 
need of things”. If the Church is to hold her place 
in national education, she must make herself indis- 
pensable to the nation. Many Church people, and 
especially the clergy, have made great sacrifices for 
education, but it may be questioned whether Church 
people, as a whole, are as interested in education as, 
for instance, the members of the Society of Friends 
are interested. 

Now it is the concern of all to secure for the children 
the best and fullest teaching, both secular and religious. 
And until the public conscience is stirred to recognise 
this as a duty and to demand its fulfilment, the object 
will never be fully secured. If it be asked why edu- 
cation in Germany and in America is efficient, the 
answer is, Because the German and the American 
peoples care intensely for education. If it be asked 
why education in England is defective, it is because 
the English people do not care for education as the 
Germans or the Americans care. Deplorable as have 
been the methods and temper exhibited by the op- 
ponents of the Education Act, the controversy will 
not be fruitless if by it the English people be stirred 
to a greater care for education. In this stirring of 
public opinion the Church must take her part, by 
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insisting that children shall receive the best and 
fullest teaching. When once public opinion recog- 
nises the value of education and sets education before 
it as an object to be attained, then the way will 
become clear. “Do the next duty,” said Carlyle; 
“the one beyond it will become clearer.” 

The “next duty,” then, for the Church, is the awaken- 
ing of the public conscience to the true meaning and 
value of education. Now in many of the efforts to 
awaken the public conscience, the appeal seems to be 
made to the wrong motives. “Wake up, John Bull,” 
say these writers, “and educate yourself to compete 
with Germany and America. Education pays ; there- 
fore educate.” No doubt education does pay, but 
an education which aims only at “paying” would 
probably fail even of that. German education has 
paid, because German education has been thorough and 
has been disinterested. It is the German allgemeine 
Bildung, not early specialisation that has produced 
German success, And even in England a university 
man, if he will work, makes a better man of business 
than the man who has only a business training. If 
Great Britain lost her American Colonies through 
want of imagination, it is no less true that through 
the same defect, she has lost much of her trade. In 
the educational controversies of the next few years it 
is greatly to be feared that the utilitarian view of 
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education will cause a neglect, not only of religion but 
also of the “humanities,” which it will take long to 
remedy. Already religious instruction is no longer 
recognised by the State as a subject for inspection, 
and in competition with “science” the “humanities” 
are in danger of an even greater eclipse. “Science” 
which once had to justify itself as an element in 
education, is now well able to take care of itself, and 
thanks to the “whisky money” it is well endowed. 
But, in the educational arrangements of the local 
authorities, no provision is made for the teaching of 
the “humanities,” nor do millionaires at present seem 
likely to help towards their endowment. There is 
need, therefore, to educate public opinion to value 
true religion and sound learning for their own sake. 
As the Church led the way in elementary, so she 
’ ought to lead the way in higher education. And 
especially ought she, in education as in theology, to 
teach men to preserve the “ proportion of faith”. 
There is nothing the ordinary Englishman, it has 
been said, more needs to learn than that technical 
training, for the poor man just as much as for the rich, 
must, in order to be fruitful, rest upon that humanistic 
training which most becomes a man. Mr. Thornton 
tells how, at the agricultural schools in Denmark, the 
students. who seize most completely and apply most 
readily what they learn there, have first been students 
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of history and literature in the ordinary high school. 
The Danish butters like Opie’s colours are good, 
because “they are mixed with brains, sir!” 

The great American educationist, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in analysing the elements 
of civilisation, suggests a fivefold classification into 
man’s science, his literature, his art, his institutional 
life, and his religious beliefs. Into one or other of 
these divisions may be put each of the results of 
human aspiration and of human achievement. Edu- 
cation must include knowledge of each of these five 
elements as well as insight into them all and sympathy 
with them all. To omit any one of them is to cripple 
education and to make its results at best but partial. 
A man may be highly instructed and trained in 
science alone, or in literature, or in art, or in human 
institutions—man’s ethical and political relationships 
—or in religion, but such a man is not highly educated. 
He is not educated, strictly speaking, at all, for one 
or more of the aspects of civilisation are shut out 
from his view, or are apprehended imperfectly only 
and without true insight. 

It is not necessary to wait until some big scheme 
can be started. In the case of the “humanities,” if 
those who can will do as some are now doing, and 
gather young people into reading parties, it is quite 
wonderful what results will follow. If these reading 
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parties can be connected with such movements as that 
of university extension, methodical and consecutive 
study will be more possible. There are many old 
pupils of the high schools and university men and 
women settled in town and country, who, by sharing 
their knowledge with teachers and _ pupil-teachers, 
with young men and women in business, and with 
working-men, would not only themselves spend and 
help others to spend many happy hours, but also 
would appreciably advance the cause of education. 
They would, at any rate, do something to make im- 
possible such a state of mind as that revealed in the 
story of the elementary teacher who wrote upon the 
blackboard for his class :— 
GreaTEst Livinc NovELIsT. 
(Male) (Female) 
Hall Caine. Marie Corelli. 

Such classes and reading parties might, if connected 
with the free public libraries which do attract the 
gifts of millionaires, enable them to become centres 
of humanistic teaching, that is, the teaching which 
develops the means not of livelihood but of life. 

Many are the complaints that our system of edu- 
cation tends to unfit boys. and girls for a life of 
manual labour, that it diminishes the supply of recruits 
for the agricultural and industrial army, and floods 
the overstocked market with clerks and typewriters. 
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Now the remedy for this is to be found not in a 
denial of all education, but by a rightly proportioned 
education which, by making life interesting, gives 
every child a liking for and a taste for the inevitable 
occupation in which he must engage. This may in- 
volve a modification of the school curriculum. It will 
certainly involve the provision of continuation schools 
at which children, even after they have gone to work, 
will be able to continue their education. On these 
points also the public conscience needs stimulating. 

But the average healthy young Englishman is not 
literary. He cannot take reading parties of young 
men, but he can help to organise their sports, their 
cricket and their football. By joining in their play, 
he may develop in them those manly and gentlemanly 
qualities which are the glory of the public school, the 
qualities of pluck, unselfishness and esprit de corps. 
In capable hands the Church Lads’ Brigade can be 
made a most efficient school of manliness and godli- 
ness, just at an age when boys begin to chafe against 
the restraints of childhood. And the young profes- 
sional man who drills his company, marches out with 
them and goes with them into camp, is helping these 
lads over that difficult period of their lives which lies 
between the age of dependence and the age of re- 
sponsibility. 

Another point on which the public conscience 
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needs awakening is the right treatment of destitute 
children, especially the children of vagrants and 
criminals. The law has made it possible to remove 
these children from their evil surroundings, and to 
give them good education. Unfortunately the public 
conscience is satisfied by herding them in industrial 
schools and workhouse schools. Now, although one 
gladly recognises the devotion of the managers and 
teachers of these schools, and in many ways the good 
results of the training given in them, it cannot seri- 
ously be maintained that their condition is ideal. 
Indeed the best opinion on the subject points to 
another and better way of dealing with such children, 
namely, to put them in the homes of families whence 
they can attend the parish school. Here isa direction 
in which the Church, and especially the parochial clergy, 
can do most valuable work, by pressing on Boards 
of Guardians the advantages of the boarding-out of 
pauper children, by finding suitable homes among 
their parishioners and by befriending the boarded-out 
children. Let the Church lead the way in abolishing 
the “barrack schools”. The boarding-out system is 
retarded in its development by the difficulty of 
guardians in securing suitable homes. And the area 
of choice is further restricted by the small number of 
Boarding-out Committees. This is a work which can 
be most efficiently performed by ladies. Such a 
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union of official and voluntary workers results in 
benefit to both. The officials introduce an element 
of stability, of accuracy and of thoroughness which is 
a wholesome corrective to the desultoriness, the care- 
lessness and the irresponsibility of the amateur, while 
the voluntary workers bring in an element of en- 
thusiasm, of elasticity and of life which is a no less 
necessary antidote to the woodenness, the red tape 
and the dead mechanism of officialism. 

Something must be said on the vexed question of 
religious instruction in schools, Now it is clear that 
the ultimate solution depends upon public opinion. 
It may be that public opinion, further enlightened, 
will learn to trust the denominations to teach in all 
schools. It may be that public opinion will exclude 
denominations, and then denominations will have to 
depend on their Sunday-schools. The former solu- 
tion seems to be the one to which the opinion of 
Churchmen inclines, the latter that of Nonconformists. 
To both solutions there are objections. To the right 
of free entry, there is, in the case of voluntary schools, 
the objection that to admit teaching other than that 
of the denomination to which they belong is to 
destroy their denominational “atmosphere”; in the 
case of the Board or provided schools there is the 
legal difficulty of the Cowper-Temple Clause. It is 
also urged against “free entry ” that it involves taking 
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religious instruction out of the hands of the regular 
teachers. It would certainly be a serious objection if 
the teachers were not to take part in the religious 
instruction, but it by no means follows that religious 
instruction should be given by outsiders and not by 
the school teachers. 

The example of Germany shows how very easily the 
difficulty may be met by having on the staff teachers 
of different denominations and by re-grouping the 
children for their special religious instructions under 
these teachers, just as they are re-grouped for drill or 
for singing under special teachers. Practically, in 
England, there are only three denominations, Church 
of England, “Free Church” and Roman Catholic. 
It is one of the gravest defects of the Education Act 
that, while it profoundly modifies the whole system of 
education in England, it attempts no solution of the 
religious problem. It leaves unredressed the Non- 
conformist grievance in single-school parishes and it 
leaves equally unredressed the Church grievance in 
School Board areas. As Bishop Creighton pointed 
out, “In most Church schools the case of Noncon- 
formist children could be met by giving them special 
Scripture teaching on the days Church children were 
receiving their Catechism and Prayer-book instruction. 
No one wishes that children should be taught the 
formularies of an ecclesiastical system to which their 
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parents do not belong, but this is no reason why 
children should not be allowed to receive such teaching 
as will enable them to join intelligently in the services 
of that religious body to which their parents do 
belong. It would be quite easy to provide a scheme 
by which in denominational schools distinctive for- 
mularies were taught only at definite times and alter- 
native instruction provided for those children to whom 
such instruction did not apply.” It might further be 
enacted that denominational teaching should be paid 
for by the denomination as was proposed in the 
National Society’s Draft Bill. Unhappily, English 
people have such a passion for Acts of Uniformity, in 
spite of their experience of them in the seventeenth 
century, that they are only too likely to perpetuate 
the Cowper-Temple religion. The Cowper-Temple 
Clause is a compromise which has carried the country 
over thirty years, but, like most compromises, it 
cannot be final. Moreover, as has been pointed out 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, it is really unconstitutional, 
since it violates the principle of toleration which 
underlies the Conscience Clause. When in a few 
years the question comes up again, as it is bound to 
come up, Churchmen must be ready to press their 
views, and meanwhile let them make up their minds 
what those views are. For my own part, I am 
disposed to claim freedom of religious teaching, and 
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I think that the best way to get it in provided schools, 
will be at once to concede it in Church schools. If 
the system were seen to work well in Church schools, 
it would be easier to extend it to other schools. It 
would, at any rate, remove a real Nonconformist 
grievance and show them that Churchmen are not 
claiming anything for themselves which they are not 
prepared to grant to others. 

But it may be that public opinion will decide to 
exclude denominational teaching from all schools. 
What then must the Church do? One thing, I trust, 
the Church will never do, and that is, join hands with 
the secularists to exclude the Bible from the schools. 
That would be the worst disaster that could happen. 
Let us preserve whatever public opinion permits. To 
build upon an undenominational foundation may be 
hard, but at least it is a foundation and it is far 
better to build upon than the empty void of ignorance. 
Wherever Bible teaching is given, it is surprising how 
small is the difference in its actual contents. In the 
schools of the School Boards which adopt a religious 
syllabus, in Church Schools, in Wesleyan Schools, in 
Roman Catholic Schools, the Bible subjects taught 
are the Old Testament stories and the Life of Our 
Lord, with psalms and passages of Scripture, such as 
the Sermon on the Mount, for memory work. This 
fact, well known to teachers, justifies them in their 
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assertion that in the schools the religious difficulty 
does not exist. Closely related to this is the other 
significant fact that hardly any children are withdrawn 
under the Conscience Clause from religious instruc- 
tion. When left to themselves Church people do not 
withdraw their children from undenominational, nor 
do Dissenters withdraw their children from Church 
teaching. 

The greatest difficulty in realising the Churchman’s 
ideal lies not in the scruples of parents nor in the 
agitation of Nonconformists, but in the position of 
the teachers. It is claimed, and it is difficult to find 
a sufficient answer to the claim, that the scholastic 
profession should be as free from religious tests as the 
legal or the medical professions. And in its higher 
branches the scholastic profession is free. At the 
universities, professors and teachers are not subject to 
religious tests, nor, to a great extent, are public school- 
masters. This being the case, it is not easy to justify 
the retention of tests for elementary teachers. If, in 
King’s College, London (a University College founded 
by Church people on Church lines), the Governing 
Body (of which the present Bishops of London and 
Rochester are members) has abolished denominational 
tests for all the professors except those of the theo- 
logical faculty, it does not seem fair or logical to 
maintain these tests in the case of other members of 
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the scholastic profession. Were tests abolished there 
would still always be a large number of teachers 
who by conviction and choice were Churchmen 
and Churchwomen. And they could be employed 
to teach the Catechism to the children of Church 
people as has been already suggested. 

After all, the essential element in religious, as in 
all teaching, is the teacher. What is of importance is 
not so much the contents of the religious teaching 
suitable to children as the necessity of a religious 
temper in teaching religion. Only religious men 
and women can give religious instruction. Therefore, 
all who care for it, must do everything they can 
to deepen the religion of the teachers. Improved 
equipment, good buildings, a wise curriculum, will do 
much for education, but good teachers do more. If, 
as Aristotle says, it is men, not walls, that make a city, 
it is even more true that it is the teacher and not 
the desks that make a school. The danger is that 
people will struggle and vote and fight to secure 
“religious teaching” in schools, and when they have 
got it they will take no trouble to see that they have 
religious teachers. Of little use is Bible teaching, of 
little use is the Catechism or “Church teaching,” if the 
tone of the school is low, mean, and irreverent, if the 
teacher keeps order by bribing or by bullying. That 
school is religiously taught where the tone is high, 
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reverent and disinterested, and the tone of the 
school depends upon the teacher. Nearly every 
teacher, thank God, starts with a high aim and a 
noble ideal. The best friends of education are they 
who, by their sympathy and their inspiration, help the 
teacher to maintain his aim and to work for his ideal. 
Here Church Schools start with an advantage over 
Board Schools, because they can be more human. 
Their managers, having more independence, may do 
much to keep “the dead hand” of officialism from 
strangling living work, and it is to be hoped that 
the new local education authorities will, by appoint- 
ing local managers for their provided schools, introduce 
into them that personal interest in teachers and chil- 
dren which is the best element in voluntary school 
management. It is this personal care and personal 
interest which has enabled poorly-equipped voluntary 
schools in the towns to compete with some degree of 
success with the magnificently equipped and largely 
stuffed Board Schools, and has, in the rural districts, 
enabled them to out-distance their competitors of the 
rural Boards. I remember the present Senior Chief 
Inspector, Mr. Cyril Jackson, when he was a resident 
in East London and a member of the London School 
Board, saying that he had been at a meeting of a 
Radical Labour League at which member after mem- 


ber stated that they sent their children to Church 
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Schools, not because they agreed with everything that 
was taught there, but because they believed their 
children were looked after better than they were in 
the Board Schools. This agrees with my own East 
London experience and also with that of a careful 
observer, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, who, was struck 
by the way in which, in South London, the voluntary 
schools are crowded. Asking “ Why is this?” he 
says: “The only answer I know is that through their 
religious basis the voluntary schools provide some- 
thing which the parents desire for their children. 
Despite contrary statements, I am prepared to assert 
that a considerable number of the ‘working poor’ 
are convinced that religion is a good thing—at least, 
for children.” 

But in any case whether denominational religious 
instruction be continued or whether all religious in- 
struction be subject to the Cowper-Temple Clause or 
whether (which God avert) all religious instruction be 
forbidden and secularism pure and simple win the 
day, there is need to improve Sunday-schools. No 
one who knows the facts about Sunday-schools can 
pretend that the instruction is as systematic, as 
thorough and as well suited to children as the teach- 
ing given by trained teachers in the day schools. 
Not that Sunday-schools are to be despised. It is 
inspiring to think of the noble band of Sunday-school 
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teachers who give themselves to the instruction of 
Christ’s little ones. All honour to the young man 
who gives up his Sunday walk, to the young woman 
who gets up early on Sunday morning to prepare the 
Sunday-school lesson and to attend the Sunday- 
school. In an ease-loving and pleasure-seeking 
generation we may well thank God for their efforts 
and their example. Would that more of the edu- 
cated young men and women were moved by love 
of Christ’s little ones! Yet, while we recognise in the 
fullest degree the value of their services, we must point 
out (what the best Sunday-school teachers are the 
first to admit) that they are not and cannot be the 
equals of trained professional teachers. If religious 
instruction is to keep its place as a necessary factor 
in education, it is essential that it shall be taught at 
least as well as the other elements. The advocates 
of secular education are in many instances earnest and 
religious men. Ido not want to use harsh or exagger- 
ated language with respect to their ideal of secular 
education, but I cannot think that they realise the 
full consequences of excluding from the ordinary 
school curriculum what, on any theory, is an essential 
element of civilisation and education. We are, at 
least, justified in asking whether they are prepared to 
bring the Sunday-school up to the level of the day- 
school, and, if so, how are they going to do it? For 
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if they succeed in secularising the day-school, and at 
the same. time they and we fail to make the Sunday- 
school an institution of co-ordinate rank, then religious 
knowledge, and with it much else that is worth pre- 
serving, will fade out of the life of the next generation. 
It is to be hoped that the nation will pause long 
before it listens to these counsellors and denies its 
trained teachers the privilege of giving religious in- 
struction as part of the curriculum of the day-school. 
If that evil day ever arrive, the effort to elevate the 
Sunday-school to the rank of the day-school will 
involve something like a revolution. In the first 
place it has been pointed out that more time must be 
given to its work. This means a readjustment of the 
traditional hours on Sunday, so as to make a serious 
educational session possible. It means probably the 
arrangement of a Saturday school as well. Next, 
Sunday-school teachers must be trained teachers and, 
like day-school teachers, must be paid. And, thirdly, 
their work must be no longer philanthropy or mission- 
ary work but education. Nothing less than this will 
be necessary if we have to make complete provision 
for effective religious teaching outside the day-school. 
Those who so light-heartedly would banish religious 
instruction from the day-school, and assert that 
Sunday-schools will supply the deficiency, forget the 
experience of Birmingham. A member of the Bir- 
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mingham School Board in his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1886 says: “I got a return 
from every Sunday-school in Birmingham, Church of 
England, Nonconformist, Roman Catholic and all, and 
the truth of it was agreed to by all denominations 
at a public meeting which was held for the purpose. 
There were according to these returns 26,000 children 
on the books of elementary schools who were not on 
the books of any Sunday-school, so that the Sunday- 
schools do not meet the deficiency.” Nor is there any 
likelihood of Sunday-schools supplying the deficiency, 
however well they were organised, unless attendance 
‘at them were made compulsory. Even in America, 
where Sunday-schools have reached a general stand- 
ard of excellence beyond anything in Great Britain, 
educationists of standing have uttered the note of 
warning. President N. M. Butler in articles in the 
Educational Review of New York points out the 
danger of destroying the completeness of education 
by omitting religion. “Already,” he says, “the effects 
of the present policy [of secular schools] are being 
seen, To the average college student the first book 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost isanenigma. ‘The epithets, 
allusions, even many of the proper names are un- 
familiar. This is due to ignorance of the Bible.” 
He points out that the situation is not “helped by 
reducing religion to a type of ethics, as some propose. 
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Religion is not only faith, but dogma; not only con- 
duct, but worship; and to identify it with ethics is 
not to simplify the matter, but rather to complicate 
it by adding a new variety of religion which must be 
provided for.” In the reduction of religion to its 
lowest possible terms, there is no finality. Even the 
reading of the Bible, the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the singing of a hymn are open to objec- 
tion, and the Supreme Court of Wisconsin has ruled 
that the Bible itself is a “sectarian book”. 

In addition to the improvement of the Sunday- 
school, in which all can take part, the clergy must 
seriously undertake the duty of “catechising”. In 
many parishes the “Catechism,” according to the 
St. Sulpice method, is in operation either in connec- 
tion with, or independently of, the Sunday-school. 
That the clergy who have hitherto been working the 
method are mostly of one school of thought is nothing 
against the system, which is equally applicable to any 
sort of teaching. As one who has for some years 
used a modification of the method in connection with 
the Sunday-school, I cannot too strongly recommend 
it. If it does nothing else, it puts new life into the 
Sunday-school. But it is not until the preparation 
for Confirmation comes that its full value is apparent. 
The difference between candidates who have been in 
the “Catechism” and those who have not had this 
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training is enormous. While in the case of ordinary 
candidates nearly all the time available for preparation 
has to be devoted to instruction in the rudiments of 
faith and duty, in the case of the members of the 
“Catechism” it is possible to omit much of this 
elementary teaching, since they are already well 
instructed, and it is possible to devote more time to 
that preparation of the heart and will, to that spiritual 
education, which is the crown and end of the instruc- 
tion of the mind. In this way Confirmation will be, 
as it should be, the consummation of the candidates’ 
conversion, the Holy Spirit’s seal on their self- 
consecration. 

While Church people earnestly contend for their 
ideal of education, there is no place for counsels 
of despair should the nation decide against it. The 
Church, like her Master, Christ, came “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister”. Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity, and man’s perversity the occa- 
sion for His redeeming love. So must it ever be. 
Even under a system of completely secular education, 
much is still possible where the teachers are earnest 
and reverent; how much, may be read in Mr. 
Thiselton Mark’s “Report on Moral Education in 
American Schools”. The whole of the report should 
be read, but I venture to quote from a paragraph on 
the schools in Peoria. 
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“In Peoria, where an admirable school spirit pre- 
vails, the nature of the morning exercises is left 
entirely to the individual teachers. The superin- 
tendent does not wish any one to be compelled to 
read the Bible, with the definite aim and result that 
when a teacher chooses to read it, it is done in a 
reverent spirit... . The main wish is to inspire a 
spirit of reverence, which, just because it is felt to 
be lacking in America, every man instinctively wants 
to see cultivated in his child. The foundation of this 
must be reality—hence, there is no dictation. Let 
each approach his Maker in his own way is the 
superintendent's precept. . . . In this city, therefore, 
there is a deep and true religious feeling pervading 
the schools, without any jarring note of sectarian 
controversy, the secret being that the superintendent 
desires to see the spirit of reverence acquired by the 
children, and grants perfect liberty to the teachers as 
the surest means to that end.” 

It is only right to remember that so much as this 
is possible even under a secular system of education 
with earnest teachers. Everything depends on the 
character of the teacher, a fact apt to be forgotten 
amid the requirements of authority about desks and 
blackboards and cloak-rooms. It was Dr. Arnold 
who made Rugby, it was Edward Thring who made 
Uppingham. It is the noble and devoted men and 
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women who teach in the schools of this country who 
are fashioning the next generation. What the Church, 
and especially the clergy, can do, is to stir men and 
women of good will to undertake the work of teaching ; 
to inspire teachers with a sense of their mission ; to 
strengthen them to resist the temptation to treat 
their vocation as a mere trade, and to sink from 
artists into artisans. The Church may foster their love 
for the children, deepen their devotion to duty and 
lead them to lose themselves in their great cause. 
Further, Churchmen should be ready to champion 
teachers against the forces that tend to overwork 
and underpay, the forces that tend to cramp and 
stifle their freedom and life. Then if teachers were 
secured a living wage and just and considerate treat- 
ment, their National Union, set free from ignoble con- 
tests about salaries and tenure (alas! that such contests 
should be necessary), would be able to promote the 
higher interests of teaching, and bring teachers under 
the influence of the great and good men and women 
of their generation who inspire that “admiration, hope 
and love” by which, as Wordsworth says, “ we live”. 
All this is possible if Church people make friends with 
teachers, let them know they have their sympathy and 
encouragement, help them to maintain their ideal and 
deepen their spiritual life, and all this in no spirit of 
patronage, nor with any attempt at proselytism. 
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The Bishop of Ripon has recently called attention 
in noble words to the danger to the Church that lies 
in the assumption that the Church has any interests 
separate from the great interests of mankind. “The 
Church,” he points out, “has no interests apart from 
the welfare and salvation of men. The Church exists 
for the world, not the world for the Church. The 
Church has fulfilled her work when she has secured 
the highest well-being of our race. Her only interest 
can be the free opportunity to help forward the world 
by the spiritualising of character and by the moralising 
of life. Just in proportion as she appears to have 
interests other than these, she will be distrusted and 
suspected of men, as one who has lost sight of ends 
in means, 

“It is true for Churches as it is for individual 
Christians that ‘he that loseth his life, shall find it” and 
it is the painful anxiety to preserve ‘Church interests’ 
which operates against that real influence which can 
only be gained by men or communities which have 
no interests to serve but the welfare of those for whom 
they labour.” 
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CLERICAL MANNERISMS. 
BY THE REV. STANLEY BLUNT. 


“MANNERS makyth man” applies to clergy and laity 
alike. My purpose in this short essay is to discuss 
whether any serious proportion of the younger clergy 
lay themselves open to charges of want of robustness, 
and to make a few suggestions towards removing any 
such hindrance. We cannot help feeling that we are 
on our defence in this matter ; there is a feeling—and 
I fear a somewhat widespread feeling—that not a few 
of the clergy lack some of the qualities which appeal 
to the laymen. It is granted that there are many of 
the younger clergy who commend themselves to the 
ordinary laymen, because they retain some of the skill 
which they acquired at school and college, and can 
still hold their own in the village cricket and foot- 
ball teams; but the stigma of unmanliness is none 
the less constantly brought against us. The charges 
against us are of several kinds: first, that we care 
nothing for manly sports, neither taking part in them 
ourselves nor encouraging others to do so; secondly, 


that our interests are very narrow and limited, that 
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we are indifferent to the things that concern the 
laity, and that our chief topics of conversation are 
Sunday-schools and Mothers’ Meetings ; thirdly, that 
we seem by our behaviour to consider that we are 
made of different clay to the layman, and that we 
exhibit idiosyncrasies in dress, manners and speech, be- 
traying thereby an effeminacy which estranges us from 
the sensible laity. Nowhere does the clergyman cut 
a more pitiable figure than in the novel and play of the 
present day. In the former he is usually represented 
either as the ritualistic priest with a cultured taste in 
embroidery and church decoration, who speaks in 
soft whispers to a devoted band of feminine devotees, 
or as the ultra-Evangelical, whose susceptibilities are 
always being wounded by the most harmless trivi- 
alities; in the latter he is distinguished by many 
absurdities of act and speech, and is not only the dupe 
of the villain (for which he might be pardoned), but 
is the butt of such witticisms as the modern farce can 
boast. While the high position of the Lord Chancellor 
does not suffer from such an amusing burlesque as 
“ Tolanthe,” the high calling of a clergyman does suffer 
when the almost invariable treatment upon the stage 
is such that his entrance is as surely the prelude to 
laughter as that of the policeman in the pantomime. 
But this suggestion is not confined to playwrights 
and novelists ; it is made by some who have no public 
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to amuse, and who make it, not in the spirit of ridicule, 
but with sincere sorrow. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we ask ourselves 
whether these charges are absolutely unwarranted 
or whether there is some foundation for them. 

We admit at once that on the whole our work 
brings us more in touch with women than men. The 
average congregation certainly contains an undue pro- 
portion of the former. We are brought into contact, 
too, with a large number of ladies who help with great 
devotion in the work of the parish, and who have more 
time to give to such work than the average man. 
And, further, in our visiting we find the men, as a 
rule, out at work and their wives at home. 

What then have we to guard against? We have 
to guard, first of all, against an effeminate manner. 
There is a certain clerical primness which seems 
very harmless but which is specially irritating to the 
layman. The average Englishman detests anything 
unusual in manner. He is accustomed to a natural 
walk and a natural bearing in himself and his fellow- 
men, and he resents any departure from this. Yet 
it is not an unknown thing to see a clergyman 
walk up the chancel of a church with a mincing gait 
which creates a prejudice against him on the part 
of the very people he is anxious to win. And this 
gait, consciously or unconsciously assumed in church, 
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cannot easily be got rid of outside the church, and 
may gradually develop into a habit which the victim 
is powerless to throw off. This is, let it be granted 
a very small point—and it may be partly the result of 
nervousness—but it has a bad effect. The effeminate 
walk suggests, rightly or wrongly, an effeminate char- 
acter, and meets either with resentment or caricature. 

But a more subtle temptation comes to us in our 
speech, both in and out of the pulpit. We may 
offend in two ways, by speaking in an effeminate 
way, and by using unnatural words. 

Nature endows every man with one speaking voice 
—in many cases a good one. That voice serves a 
man well enough in his ordinary life. It enables him 
to express himself in such a way that his friends can, 
without any difficulty, grasp his meaning. It has a 
certain amount of variety, and can be joyful or 
solemn, sarcastic or passionate at will. It is a voice 
which in the majority of cases only needs develop- 
ment to be quite satisfactory for use in the pulpit. 
But unfortunately there is a temptation to some when 
they enter the pulpit to produce an entirely new 
voice, which has no relation to the ordinary voice. 
Why it should be thought suitable to the pulpit no 
man knows, It has many disadvantages: it neither 
is natural, nor does it sound natural; it has not as 
great a variety of tones as the natural voice; it does 
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not give the ordinary value to each syllable, but either 
clips them or drawls them, or may even, so erratic is it, 
do both in one single sentence. The pulpit voice is 
specially annoying to the layman. “Why can’t that 
young parson preach in his natural voice? Why must 
he take a new voice with him into the pulpit?” We 
thoroughly agree with the critic in the congregation. 
A pulpit voice is a bad thing; it does distinct harm: 
it often spoils an admirable sermon; it often gives 
quite a false impression of the character of the 
preacher. But we would ask our lay friends to 
believe that few, if any, clergy deliberately assume a 
pulpit voice. In nine cases out of ten its unfortunate 
owner is absolutely unconscious that he possesses it ; 
and it is only when friends whom he can trust point 
out the weakness that he can see the fault and fight 
it. It can no doubt be cured, but a man cannot 
cure it himself until he learns its nature on really 
good authority. But if the man who possesses a 
pulpit voice is in an unhappy position, he is in a far 
worse plight who, after years of constant use of such 
a voice in the pulpit and reading-desk, takes it into 
daily life, and uses it more and more, until the natural 
voice is crushed altogether or only appears in moments 
of excitement or danger. We would ask laymen to 
believe that we detest this fault, when we are con- 


scious of it, as much as they do. 
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So much for the way of speaking: there remain 
the words themselves. We may offend in several 
ways: first by the constant use of very strong 
phrases which we don’t quite mean. Such expres- 
sions as ‘‘shedding tears of blood,” ‘‘ spending 
nights and days in agonies of anguish” (expressions 
which I myself have heard), are irritating because 
unreal. Secondly, by the too frequent use of similes 
which may possibly appeal to some of the women, 
but which will seldom find an echo in the hearts of 
the sterner sex, similes, for example, which allude to 
children laying their golden tressed heads on their 
mothers’ knees and lisping with infantile prattle, et hoc 
genus omne, and, thirdly, by punctuating every other 
sentence with such phrases as “O! beloved brethren,” 
or “Ah! my friends”, The impression produced by 
such things as these, is that we clergy have our cata- 
logue of stock phrases with which every sermon is 
plentifully garnished, our own jargon which has 
nothing in common with the jargon of the layman 
who sits in the pews of our churches, and who would 
sit there with greater regularity and greater happiness 
if he found nothing contrary to his ideas of what is 
robust and sensible in our acts or our speech. If this 
be so, even in a few cases (and I believe the cases are 
much fewer than is commonly supposed), it is well that 
once more protest should be made against anything 
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that has a tendency to alienate and estrange the lay- 
man, and that we should place on record the fact that 
we are conscious of the stumbling-blocks which lie in 
our paths, and that we are anxious to show ourselves 
true men—men who have a claim to the sympathies 
of our fellow-men ; men who are pledged to cast out 
anything and everything that savours of the nincom- 
poop and the pedant. And we ask for the co-opera- 
tion of our lay brethren. So far from being unwilling 
to take advice, we welcome any suggestions that may 
be given, any friendly criticism that may be made. 
We want to be men in the highest sense of the word, 
and we are deeply indebted to any friends who will 
show us where we fail and how our failures may be 
cured. 

But it must be clearly understood that we want 
true manliness. We will have nothing to do with a 
spurious imitation of the real thing, with the blasé 
weariness of the club man, with the cynicism of the 
so-called man of the world, with the narrow tendencies 
of the sportsman, who looks on the world asa gigantic 
playground, with the money-grubbing pursuits of the 
mammon worshipper, with the trivialities of the epi- 
curean. We wish to rid ourselves of everything that 
debars us from the sympathy of the men of our 
parishes in tackling the great problems of the day— 


the great political and social difficulties which affect 
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the common good; and we realise that we can best 
do this by reading such books as are epoch-marking 
if not epoch-making, by speaking our mind fearlessly 
and unmistakably on matters which are to us vital, 
by facing boldly the difficulties which must be faced, 
and by showing an active sympathy with all efforts to 
reform abuses. We want to behave and to speak in 
a way which will commend itself to the average man, 
and to make ourselves not indeed laymen but brothers 
of the laymen. 

But it is essential for us not only to develop these 
qualities in ourselves, but also to instil our views, so 
far as they are right, into the lads and young men with 
whom we have to deal. We may not be the best 
examples, but we believe that we can teach our lads 
something, and help them to fight against all false 
ideas of manliness. We feel that they are often 
tempted to a false manliness. The desire to copy 
men is natural in most lads, but, unfortunately, the 
easiest part to copy is the least valuable, if not 
actually the most dangerous part. A lad on leav- 
ing school tries to make himself a man by rebelling 
against home discipliie, by treating his sisters with 
contempt, by staying out late at night, by a constant 
use of cigarettes, and by deep study of the sporting 
newspapers. He may go further. He may add to 
his vocabulary the words with which many of his 
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seniors try to lend piquancy to their remarks ; he may 
lay out his money in bets, suggested by the tipster in 
his favourite journal. He thinks himself a man if he 
can acquire these things; he believes that by them he 
is raised to the level of the men of his acquaintance. 
Sometimes these things wear off in the course of a few 
months ; sometimes they become an ingrained habit. 
And so the ranks of the loafers are swelled, and so 
the lads and young fellows who might become not 
only hard working but strong, self-restrained, purpose- 
ful, responsible men with definite ideas of duty, and a 
steadfast purpose to carry out that duty, drift into lazy, 
careless, improvident, aimless beings, who never rise 
above the idea of earning money for food, clothes and 
drink ; who live without saving, who marry without 
thought, whose children have not even the bare neces- 
saries of life, to whom Sunday is the great day of 
loafing and soz-disant sport, to whom life is an 
uneventful drudgery, and God and eternity meaning- 
less abstractions. I am speaking in this of the work- 
ing classes, rather than of those wealthier classes, who, 
as their needs are supplied to some extent at school 
and college, depend less on the parish clergy for help 
in these matters. 

Our chance is to step in at once, to find men who 
know the temptations of lads, and know how to bring 
out the good that is in them, to employ whatever 
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organisations are at hand to keep the lads together. 
The Church Lads’ Brigade or the Boys’ Brigade make 
use of military methods to teach lads discipline, 
respect and obedience, and still higher lessons; the 
social club is a healthier place for an evening’s amuses 
ment than the street corner ; the evening school or the 
technical class give opportunities for quickening latent 
talents ; the cricket and football clubs develop muscle 
and character. We find all these most valuable allies ; 
and they give us the opportunity to win the lads who 
take advantage of club and class to an appreciation 
of those spiritual things which, in the truest sense, 
make the man. 

And the work which we begin with the lads we try 
to keep up when they become men. We set before 
us two very obvious principles. First, that the man 
who takes healthy exercise will find a joy in the 
old Roman’s ideal of the mens sana in corpore sano. 
Secondly, that the man with a hobby will find the 
public house a less attractive place than the hobby- 
less man. And so we encourage the local volunteer 
corps, the local cricket, football, boating, swimming 
and cycling clubs, the bell-ringing union, the reading- 
room and institute, the. technical classes on carving 
and joinery, gardening and poultry keeping. If pos- 
sible we go further, we play the games where we 
can ; we attend the classes; we drop in at the institute, 
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and show in every way that their interests are ours, 
with a definite claim upon our time and our resources. 
And we never lose an opportunity of banding men 
together. The Bible Class collects on the Sunday 
afternoon- the men who meet at the institute on 
week-nights and on the cricket field on Saturdays; 
the St. Andrew’s brotherhood gives an invitation to 
church which is often more effectual than that of the 
parson; the men’s service once a month is a help 
to those who have not learnt the habit of regular 
church-going; and beyond these special opportuni- 
ties, there is the cordial welcome and perhaps the 
definite seats kept for men who have learnt to value 
the morning and evening service of the Church, and, 
above all, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. So we 
strive simultaneously to develop the truest manliness 
in ourselves and in all with whom we come in contact. 

The point of this essay is to call attention to some 
of the causes of the estrangement which sometimes 
exists between the younger clergy and laity, and to 
show that by aiming at a true manliness in ourselves 
we shall be the better able to stimulate the same in the 
men of our parishes, and to develop in them the spirit 
that is needed for the common good. But it must not 
be thought that they who write these essays wish for 
a single instant to set themselves up as examples of 
the virtues which they commend. All that we would 
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say is that we are conscious of faults to be corrected 
in ourselves as well as in others, of examples to be 
set, of ideals to be striven after. This essay will have 
served its purpose well if it has made it clear that 
we junior clergy are alive to the fact that the Church 
and nation require in the ministers of the Gospel 
men free from affectation and effeminacy, men of 
broad sympathies with the aims and aspirations of 
their lay brethren, men who wish to become them- 
selves and help others to become fearless and honour- 
able in word and deed, owing allegiance alike to a 
heavenly and an earthly king—who shall be no worse 
citizens of a temporal state because they are members 
of a heavenly kingdom. 

We recognise but one true standard of manli- 
ness, and only one for clergy and laity alike—by that 
we stand or fall. The Son of God, by becoming man, 
set the true example of manliness. In that pattern 
determination and prudence, dignity and humility, 
firmness and gentleness, righteous indignation and 
infinite pity, form a glorious mosaic, in which each 
grace shines like a jewel, quivering with the light of 
heaven. 

Setting before ourselves this, the highest of all 
ideals, we strive with perseverance in humility to 
cast out every false conception, to learn to show 
forth and to teach the manliness of Jesus Christ, 
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PREACHING, 
BY THE REV. W. J. FERRAR. 


IT is not uncommon to hear grumbles at the modern 
pulpit, but the grumblers are so various in their com- 
plaints that they practically destroy one another. 
One finds the sermon too plain and simple and not 
sufficiently in touch with modern Biblical learning, 
another is alarmed because it is advanced enough to 
upheave some of his old and cherished ideas. In one 
corner of the daily paper the preacher is found to be 
too far aloof in matter and style from the life of 
every day, and in another there is an indictment 
of the vulgarity of the modern style of preaching. 
The most opposite faults are discovered in us 
preachers of the good-news of God, and therefore 
we cannot believe that the charges represent general 
tendencies. We are inclined to think they rest only 
on exceptional peculiarities. We do not ourselves 
often hear teaching that is confessed by the best 
religious thought to be antiquated, nor are our ears 
often pained by wild and extreme criticism. We 


find the verbose and stilted preacher growing rarer 
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and rarer, and good taste seldom set at nought either 
in what is said, or in how it is said. And the same 
line of reply may be followed in answering most of 
the attacks upon the modern sermon. The grumbler 
has heard an unfortunate exception to the general 
level of growing excellence, and has somewhat per- 
versely magnified the offender into the collective 
abstract preacher at whom he throws his stone. The 
general level remains what it was in spite of the un- 
fortunate exception, and in spite of the bitter attack. 
In this short paper I wish, without invidiously 
mentioning anyone by name, to indicate certain good 
tendencies in the preaching of the men of to-day, 
which it seems to me are full of comfort for the 
present, and reassurance for the future of the Church. 
And first let us have a definition of preaching. 
Nothing is harder than to define our terms, especially 
when we have to define a well-known thing. I do 
not say that the following is a perfect definition, and 
probably it can easily be picked to pieces, but at least 
it will serve as a groundwork in our consideration of 
modern preaching. It would run as follows :— 
Preaching ts the translation of eternal truths into 
the language of those addressed, under the impulse of a 
glad conviction. 
Now does not this bring out all the best that we 
understand by preaching, and all the helpfulness that 
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we long should pour from the pulpit? You have the 
eternal truth, but it is cold and dead until brought 
into the living language of to-day, and it requires 
a translator to do that. You have that living modern 
tongue, rich with the associations of hearth and 
home, market and farm, war and travel, you have 
it as it runs through daily life, charged with those 
common messages, that are often so high and real 
because so common and so close to the primal 
movements of humanity. You have again in the 
definition the note of conviction, that the preacher is 
convinced himself that what he says is the truth for 
him, and must also be the truth for his hearers since 
the blood of a common brotherhood is in him and 
them, and that it is no mere lecture that he gives, 
but a real out-pouring of himself that he cannot help 
uttering, because he feels that necessity is laid upon 
him. And, lastly, you have the note of gladness 
inherent in all true preaching, the note of the old 
Hebrew prophets, who saw in vision the coming of 
the Kingdom beneath whose rule we live, upon whose 
banner is written, “Behold I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy”. 

A great and a very hopeful step is made in the 
history of a Church when its preachers begin to realise 
the fact that they are translators from one language 
to another. It will be no longer possible for them to 
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repeat mere dead words and formule. They will be 
no longer able to present their hearers with heavy 
indigestible masses of spiritual nutriment. They will 
have realised that no truth once expressed can for ever 
go on being expressed in quite the same terms. The 
truth will undergo a due translation into the tongue of 
the audience, and they, recognising their own tongue, 
will feel the fresh and real modernity of the ancient 
saying. Now it is very plain to me that we have 
reached an epoch in the life of our Church when this 
important step has been taken. The pulpit of the 
town speaks with a modern tongue, the real tongue 
of active secular life. The flowery literary discourse 
is seldom heard even in abbey or cathedral. The 
one aim of the preacher seems to be directness and 
simplicity. It is understood that literary finish and 
beauty of phrase must be sacrificed to the necessity 
of making a clear and obvious impression. With 
the passing away of the classical Victorian preachers 
with all their faultless English, depth of learning, and 
elaborated periods, we realise that for a new century 
God is providing a new method—a method nearer 
to the directness of His earlier teachers, that at its 
best is instinct with a wonderful beauty—the charm 
of simplicity. We are more aware I think than our 
predecessors of the humble poor that we are called 
to feed, and in the hour of preparation the homely 
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image for their sake takes the place of the classical 
allusion, the familiar hymn is substituted for the so- 
norous quotation from the poets. We feel that the 
two chief merits of a sermon are, first, to be heard 
well, and, second, to be clearly understood. And in 
this modern spirit lies the strength and charm of 
much of the preaching of to-day. 

We may apply some words of Walter Pater on 
a similar development of French poetry to this much 
higher matter—the development of our English preach- 
ing. They are singularly characteristic of the style 
of the writer, and show most luminously the value 
and force of the tendencies that we have in our minds. 

“Here was a poetry, which boldly assumed the 
dress, the words, the habits, the very trick of con- 
temporary life, and turned them into gold. It took 
possession of the lily in one’s hand, and projecting 
it into a visionary distance, shed upon the body of 
the flower the soul of its beauty. Things were 
become at once more deeply sensuous, and more 
deeply ideal. As at the touch of a wizard, some- 
thing more came into the rose than its own natural 
blush” (Gaston de Latour, p. 67). 

It is surely much the same to-day with the sermon 
that is really in touch with modern things. Its feet 
are on the earth, but its head is in the heavens. 
There is in it the marriage of the faith delivered once 
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for all to the saints of God to the common everyday 
duties and needs of the most simple lives. And thus 
is “shed upon the body of the flower the soul of its 
beauty,” for common things and relations are seen 
sub specie aeternitatis, as they really are in the mind 
and intention of God. Education, marriage, pater- 
nity, social and municipal life, the sordid struggle for 
daily bread, the larger battle of national progress—all 
these things that are so easily shorn of ideal beauty, 
can, beneath the white light of eternal truth, be seen in 
their true relation to man as the child of God, the 
member of Christ’s Body, and the inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Love and Duty. It is a grand thing, for 
men and for society, when the preacher is not too 
proud to take the earthly lily in his hand. It is true 
and blessed wizardry to bring down straight from 
heaven into the labyrinthine rose of modern life, that 
“something more” which we are beginning to think 
has its chief value in the measure of things for us 
to-day in its relation to and presence in the common- 
place flower that it glorifies. 

The tendency to assume “the very trick of con- 
temporary life” has, of course, its dangers. The chief 
danger is vulgarity. Like a famous prelate many a 
parson is tempted to become “a bit of a cad for the 
Church’s sake,” but familiarity with the message to 
be given ought to be a steady and sure corrective to 
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this unhappy tendency. The message can be trans- 
lated easily into the language of everyday life, for 
that language, as we have seen, has its own dignity. 
But the message of God cannot be associated with 
the language of slang. For just as in some dialects 
there is no word for God, so in the low patois of the 
street the attempt to find a vocabulary corresponding 
to eternal truths is a sorry mistake and doomed to 
failure. There is a difference between being modern 
and being “up-to-date”. It is needless to say that 
we would be the first, and not the second. I find in 
a Nonconformist book the alliterative statement that 
“Paul was a man of grace, grit and go”. This is 
expressed in a remarkably up-to-date form, and may 
be taken as an example of what should not be said. 
“If we do not speak with the vulgar, we shall be 
dumb to the vulgar,” said Fuller of old. Yes, but the 
vulgar know two languages—plain English, and the 
miserable dialect of the moment known as “slang”. 
I have no doubt that Fuller meant the former, 
by “speaking with the vulgar”. 

But I dwell here on the wonderful deliverance of 
the English preacher from the antiquated shackles of 
conventionality. The pulpit of old spoke a serene 
and dignified language of abstractions, now its tongue 
is exercised on the actual problems and difficulties of 


concrete life. The people hear and expect to hear— 
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not the unravelling of doctrinal subtleties—but the 
bearing of doctrine on real life. The mention of 
everyday affairs is not tabooed. The religion which 
Lord Melbourne would not allow “to invade the 
sphere of private life” is now without apology apply- 
ing the Gospel message to an even more inviolate 
sphere—the relations of labour and capital, master and 
servant, landlord and tenant. These, as well as the 
kingdom of man’s soul, are the topic of the preacher, 
and Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street come 
and listen to him in the dinner-hour. The Good- 
Friday or Easter preacher in our great Churches 
deals not only with the mysteries of faith, not 
only with the majestic lines of redeeming love or 
immortal life—but with the practical power of the 
Cross as a social and personal force, and with the 
glorious energies of the Risen Life of Christ puls- 
ing ever through a new and reconsecrated world. In 
language and in topic we preachers claim to-day to 
have our direct union with the very life of our brethren, 
that in all its heights and depths struggles and surges 
around the doors of our churches. We are alive to 
the superiority of the one word spoken with the 
understanding and understood by the hearers to the 
ten thousand words spoken in the unknown tongue 
of culture and education to hearers that are destitute 
of both. Our own King Alfred translated the Con- 
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solation of Philosophy for his people in terse and vigor- 
ous phrases with a free liberty of adaptation. “If he 
had translated exactly the fine words of Boethius,” 
says M. Taine apropos of this, “they would have 
opened wide their big stupid eyes, and fallen asleep.” 
And it is in the steps of King Alfred no less than of 
Bishop Latimer that we are following in our effort to 
be plain, clear, and in touch with the real things that 
lie around us. 

And next I see in the Church to-day, and it is an 
outcome of the modern spirit, great room so far as 
the pulpit is concerned for the play of individuality. 
It is inevitable that as the audience becomes more 
real to the speaker he should become more real to 
them, and the sense of reality brings out his indi- 
viduality. This is a great and happy thing for us 
preachers, for it means that every gift of mind, body 
and spirit that we have can become a sacred force 
lending light and vigorous truth to the message we 
deliver. The man with the dramatic faculty need not 
cloak and kill it. The man with the gentle persuasive 
manner is equipped with his simple armoury by God 
Himself. The man of retentive brain is endowed 
with his power of apt illustration by the same spirit. 
The man of quaint heart-searching turns of ex- 
pression is as surely dowered with his own means of 
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and flowers are clothed by their Creator with their 
brilliant colours. 

In the old days the parson read in what a little 
friend of mine used to call “a clergymanny voice” 
his excellent exposition or discourse, and, with a few 
remarkable exceptions, what went on in one Church 
was very similar to what went on in another. The 
sermon was in Dean Hole’s sense “soothing and 
satisfying,” but it was the Church that had spoken, 
and not the individual. 

To-day the individual gives forth the message of the 
Church. God speaks again through the living channel 
of a man’s faculties. The message may come em- 
powered with the force of the preacher's experience 
and not only with the weight of his reading. It may 
rush forth bearing with it the signs of the earth 
through which it has flowed. Life with her laughter 
and tears has magically touched it as it passed. The 
most trivial, as the greatest, events, that have set their 
stamp upon the man’s personality, are there in the 
message. The sins of youth, the gloom of self- 
abasement, the glow of spiritual success, the memories 
of school and home, the chance sayings of friends, 
what a host of moulding influences go to make up 
an individual! These all are hidden away in the 
preacher’s sermon, and these, as it were, are the wings 
of the arrows that carry his words home with the 
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force of real experience. Do you remember in the 
life of Father Lowder how some one said that, if the 
Father but went up into the pulpit and stood there, 
the very look of him would be a sermon in itself. 
That was a triumph of individuality! the truth of 
the message had become identical with the expression 
and attitude of the man. We may not hope for such 
a thing to be said of ourselves, but yet we may be 
grateful that we live at a time when nothing hinders 
the force of our individuality making itself felt in the 
pulpit. 

And a very salient feature of the modern sermon is 
its joyous and hopeful character. There is to-day an 
instinctive rebound in preachers and hearers alike 
from pessimism. Whatever we may be outside the 
church, within its gates we are as the singer of old 
time who was glad, when they said unto him, “We 
will go into the House of the Lord”. The old 
Puritan melancholy died hard, but now it is wound 
in its grave-clothes, and the message of the Church 
to-day is the reiterated “Rejoice” of the Apostle. 
As was said to me the other day by a well-known 
preacher, “ Pessimism needs no preaching”. The 
pessimistic view of life swells up readily enough from 
the broken heart of the world; the voice of the 
Church must be a direct opposite to it, coming as it 
does from the spokesmen of Him who is the world’s 
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Saviour. If the Gospel is not glad news, it can 
scarcely be good news, nor have in itself the antidote 
that it professes to have for the world’s disease. The 
optimism of our preaching must shine forth, not in 
disregard of the sin and suffering of earth, but in 
spite of them. That is the optimism of the Gospel, 
which teaches that “all things work together for good 
to them that love God”. The central truths we hold, 
the Gospel of life, redemption, and immortality, are 
so inspiring in themselves that they cannot help dis- 
persing with their radiance the clouds of doubt and 
fear. I remember an account of a wonderful sermon 
that a country clergyman gave me. It was preached 
to a little afternoon congregation of village people, 
mostly women, and the preacher was John Richard 
Green, the historian, who had run down from his 
East-end living for a breath of country air. The text 
he chose was, “For joy that a man is born into the 
world”. He showed how joy clings to the very idea 
of life, how all the bustle and excitement at a birth 
speaks eloquently of that joy; how joy grows with 
the child’s growth in the home, and how it is against 
all reason to think that life that began so joyously 
should end in aught but joy—the joy of eternal life. 
The preacher is dead, and I suppose most of his 
hearers are dead as well, but the truth he preached 
that Sunday afternoon in the Essex village is alive in 
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the Church to-day. This joyousness is a kind of scent 
that comes from the flower of Christian conviction, 
and it will be a bad day for religion, if ever it be 
regarded again as a sad and gloomy check upon the 
joy of human life. Religious truth is solemn and 
full of awe, but its solemnity and awe are consistent 
with the perfect joy that the full revelation of God’s 
love alone can give. And looking down the future to 
days when much that now absorbs men’s minds and 
hearts will cease to charm, to days when whole 
societies may, like Rome of old, become weary of 
themselves, I know nothing that will present the 
message of God as a more attractive reality than its 
perennial power to bring joy into human life. 

And there is one last thing I should like to say 
that I have noticed in modern preaching, in spite of 
a very strong tendency in another direction, upon 
which I will not dwell. And this is the reverence for 
individuals, and the varieties of personal appeal suited 
to different characters. To speak to human souls is 
a high and sacred duty, the higher and the more 
sacred the more we realise their personal relation to 
the God about whom we speak to them. We bring 
no story of a foreign God to their ears, but the reve- 
lation of Him in whom they live and move and have 
their being. They have their own channel of secret 
and sacred intercourse with Him. Our words tremble 
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on the threshold of a true sanctuary, within which 
is a real altar. How reverent and careful should our 
words then be! How we should fear to mar the 
image of Himself, set up by God in simple souls! 

Now I have noticed and honoured the careful 
reticence of certain preachers, and their tender care 
not to wound or harm. They have realised that awe- 
inspiring fact that “they are touching men upon the 
side on which men touch God,” and that they are on 
the holiest ground. I believe that such care and 
tenderness is a common thing in our pulpits, and that 
it is the result of that close personal intimacy between 
the pastors and their flocks, which so distinguishes 
our English Church. 

Such are some of the points we can remark on 
present-day preaching among men of the younger 
generation. Are they not full of hope for the future? 
We do not boast to-day of great learning, nor of 
literary skill, except in rare instances, but the staple 
provision for the spirit of the nation is good and 
sound, It is suited by its modern tone to the needs 
of the day, it comes forth fresh and pure from the 
fountain of experience, it is optimistic and hopeful 
in its rendering of God’s revelation, and it is develop- 
ing a reverence for personal needs most distinctly 
marked. Here surely is a good and promising out- 
look. 
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Some still living can trace the changes that preach- 
ing has undergone from the black gown of the evan- 
gelicals back again to the black gown of the ritualist 
of to-day. The old black gown told of one whose 
learning and education fitted him to discourse on the 
Scriptures, and to plead with men for their salvation. 
The surplice next told of an accredited ambassador 
empowered to make known God’s will, and to teach 
in His Name. The tendency of them both was to be 
aloof from life, and to mask the man in his office. 
The black gown and the surplice remain to us to-day, 
and are even worn by the same preacher for different 
sermons, but we are learning to be human in which- 
ever garment we are cloaked, to have an eye to the 
modern world and its needs, to remember we are men 
besides being teachers and priests, to speak more 
joyously as we feel more truly the force of Christ’s 
Gospel, and to cultivate a more and more tender 
reverence for the souls that we are called to address. 

May we learn still better “to speak the truth in 
love,’ and in quiet confidence keep in living touch 
with men and things, while we bring down from the 
old springs the water that can consecrate the present 
and the future. “In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength,” or as the motto on an old bell 
in the Fen-country has it, “Won clamore, sed amore 


canis in aure”. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY. 


BY THE REV. G. C. WILTON. 


THE century just gone leaves as a legacy to its suc- 
cessor many problems, national, social, ecclesiastical ; 
they are already trying its strength, like school- 
boys worrying a new master. Of all the burning 
problems of to-day the Sunday question is one of 
the fiercest, and demands the most urgent attention, 
because it goes down to the roots of so many other 
questions. But though the question burns, there is 
no need that we should when we discuss it. On 
the contrary the calmest thought, the clearest brain 
is essential. 

It is the inner core, the theory of the thing we must 
endeavour to reach. The world is really governed, 
not by force, but by ideas and principles. How else 
could Pharaoh have been compelled to give way to 
Moses? How else could Demos have conquered the 
Feudal System? Or freedom, slavery? How else 
could the weak things of the world confound the 
strong, as they always do, when coupled with right 


and truth? The Cross was the supreme type of 
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failure, yet it conquered the eagle of the Cesars. 
The Church of the Crucified stands firm when the 
Palatine Hill is a heap of shapeless ruin. 

If then the observance of Sunday has any per- 
manence in it, we must find the bed-rock on which 
it rests. What in it is changeless truth amid the 
shifting customs of the changing years? 

For the century just gone has seen vast changes, 
for better or worse, in the popular view of Sunday. 
What would our grandfathers have thought of Sun- 
day League excursions to Windermere, or of Sunday 
Concerts at the Alhambra, or of the crowd of Sunday 
cyclists flitting along the country roads? Would not 
their very souls have revolted against such “breaking 
of the Sabbath”? Would they not have felt certain 
that such things broke the fourth commandment ? 

But we of this century are not so sure. At least, 
we are not so energetic in our denunciation. We 
have an open mind. We live in a period of change. 
The truth is being once more smelted out from the 
rough ore and dross of habit and conventionality. 

There can be no doubt that the old-fashioned 
English Sabbath is, at anyrate in our large cities, a 
thing of the past. The village blacksmith may still 
exist, “who goes on Sunday to the church and sits 
amongst his boys”. But, in the cities, a violent passion 
for recreation has seized the minds of the multitude 
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on Sunday. It may be that city life and work on 
week-days is increasingly harassing and monotonous, 
and so the craving for pleasure is intensified. Or 
perhaps the old religious fear of Sabbath-breaking is 
relaxed by the loss of faith among the multitude. 

Whatever the cause may be, there is a change 
sweeping over all ranks and classes in their view of 
how to keep Sunday. 

Like all violent reactions, this modern Sunday 
pleasure-taking has a large measure of right on its 
side. It shows a determination, though often selfish 
and reckless, to return to a true and healthy theory 
of the day. After all it should be a happy day. 
The old-fashioned gloom and dulness associated with 
Sunday has much to answer for. However delight- 
ful the complete rest of the day was to the elders 
of the family, the young in years or heart rebelled 
against it. This rebellion has gradually gathered 
head during the last three centuries in England, It 
now threatens to sweep away, not only the repose 
of the Sunday, but its religion too. People who 
tremble lest the ‘old-fashioned English Sabbath 
should be lost in the treacherous continental Sunday, 
may soon be sighing even for the latter. 

It may be useful, at this stage of our argument, to 
arrange the different views of Sunday observance in 
order. The three names by which the day is known 
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exactly seem to fit the three main theories held as to 
its observance. We will display them first, and discuss 
them afterwards. 


LVame. Main idea. 
1, Sunday (Pagan) . . Joy. 
2. Sabbath (Jewish) . . Rest. 


3. Lord’s Day (Christian) . Worship, Rest and Joy. 


1. The most popular name for the day is a pagan 
name, It reminds us, as do Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and the rest, of the time when our heathen 
forefathers worshipped idols. Fitly enough the day 
dedicated by them to the sun happens to coincide 
with the day when the Sun of Righteousness arose 
from Joseph’s tomb with healing for death-ridden 
humanity. But it is only a coincidence. Sunday is 
not really the Christian name for the first day of the 
week. As a pagan festival, connected with sun- 
worship, it was, no doubt, a day of riot and licence in 
ages long past. Modern pagans would fain revel in 
festivity, without even pouring out a libation to the 
sun. George Herbert considered Sunday to be an 
“Easter Day in every week”. Vast masses of people 
now look upon it as a Bank Holiday in every week. 
No worship, little rest, is the mark of the day. Ex- 
cursions start on Saturday midnight, or earlier, for sea 
or moor or mountain. With drink, excitement, music 
and games, the day is spent. And when, tired and ex- 
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hausted, the merry-makers reach home again, a new 
Saint’s Day, Saint Monday, has to be invented to 
revive their jaded minds and bodies. Pleasure alone 
is not the Christian’s idea of Sunday. This modern 
craze, we may hope, merely represents the extreme 
swing of the pendulum from an equally false view, 
which we will now consider. 

2. The Puritan, or, strictly, the Jewish view of Sun- 
day has also a significant name for the day. It is 
called the Sabbath by those who look upon it as 
exclusively the Day of Rest. Absolute obedience to 
commandment four is the ideal. Rest, not pleasure, is 
the aim. Even the worship of those who hold this 
view is usually devoid of any element of exuberant 
joy. Modern Sabbatarians recognise the impossibility 
of an exact compliance with the command to abstain 
from all manner of work. They allow “necessary” 
work, They do not,as strict Jews still do, hire others 
to light the fire on the Sabbath. But the old Jewish 
problem of what is, or is not, lawful on the Sabbath 
still agitates their minds. Their conclusions are 
naturally affected by Christ’s teaching on the subject. 
They readily agree that it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath. But they never seem fully to have faced the 
fact that the first day of the week is not the seventh. 
They still cling to the restrictions of the Jewish 


Sabbath. They base their horror of Sunday pleasure 
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on the idea that it “breaks the Sabbath”. They 
forbid Sunday games, music, or story-books for the 
same reason. With them the pendulum of Sunday 
observance swings as far to one extreme as with 
modern pagans it goes to the other. In their honest 
anxiety to keep the day holy they only succeed, in 
too many cases, in making the young people detest it, 
and long for the time when its supposed rules may be 
ignored. We are suffering now under a violent re- 
action from an extreme and non-Christian view of the 
observance of Sunday. 

3. The specially Christian name for Sunday is the 
Lord’s Day. This name gives the clue to all the 
many problems connected with its observance. It is 
our Risen Saviour’s Day. 


This Day my Saviour rose, 
And did enclose this light for His. 


Apart from this fact there is no possible reason why 
Christians should disregard the letter of the fourth 
commandment, and keep the first day holy instead 
of the seventh. The resurrection of Christ hallows 
Sunday. There is no other fact that explains the 
choice of that day. It is the Lord’s Day, or nothing. 
“An Easter Day in every week.” 

From this it follows at once that worship and joy 
find a true home on this day. From the very. day of 
resurrection we know that the disciples met together 
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on the first day of the week. He who declared 
Himself the Lord of the Sabbath chose to honour the 
first day by His triumph over death. We worship 
Him as God specially upon this day. Our joy is 
caused, and all our pleasure-taking conditioned by 
this fact. Rest, too, finds a fitting place on the Lord’s 
Day. It is a legacy of the Jewish Sabbath. God 
rested after His work of Creation. Man must rest 
after six days of necessary work. Even the French 
Revolutionists found this need undeniable, only they 
proposed a decimal system in the matter, and gave 
one day’s rest in ten. God’s law is more kind. 
One day’s rest after six days’ work is man’s heritage 
from the beginning. Christians naturally look upon 
the Lord’s Day as, in fact, the Day of Rest. But in 
most modern lives, the older tradition still survives to 
some extent. Saturday afternoon, and in some cases 
the whole of Saturday, is a holiday from work. It is 
to many still a day of rest. Then the Lord’s Day 
may take its true place as the Day of New Life. 
Upon that sacred, happy day, bright with the memory 
of His victory over death, we may give ourselves to 
worship and simple healthy joys. It is Christ’s Day. 
We cannot go far wrong in its observance if we seek 
to keep it in His spirit. The harsh, unkind, ridiculous 
rules of the Pharisees were abhorrent to Him. And 


we may feel equally sure Bhat any worldly laxity, 
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which would lead to neglect of His Father’s House or 
worship would be quite as abhorrent. Worship, joy, 
rest, must all find a place in the Lord’s Day. There 
must be something wrong when Sunday is a dull, 
unhappy day in a Christian home. The early dawn, 
bringing with it thoughts of Him who led captivity 
captive, is fitly crowned with the Eucharist, the Feast 
of Christian Thanksgiving and Love. Worship begins 
the Christian Lord’s Day. The Lord’s Service as the 
chief event of the Lord’s Day should be the great aim 
of Christians in the twentieth century. Many influ- 
ences have combined to alienate the great bulk of 
Englishmen from the simple, honest, devout, attend- 
ance at the Lord’s Service. All reverent followers of 
Christ should strive after a truer appreciation of our 
duty and our privilege. 

Music and social intercourse, the thankful enjoy- 
ment of God’s works in Nature, and man’s achievements 
in art, all these are recreative in the best sense. To 
forbid them on religious grounds reminds us of those 
who forbade rubbing ears of corn between the hands 
because it broke the fourth commandment. Other 
considerations of course have great weight, such as 
compelling others to do Sunday work. But if ever 
the problem is to be rightly solved, it will only be 
by an honest application of a Christian principle to 
the whole question. It may be argued that it is wrong 
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even to ride in a train on Sunday, because you de- 
prive the engine-driver of his Lord’s Day. But to 
ride on a bicycle cannot be condemned on religious 
grounds. It can hardly be more wrong to proceed 
on two wheels than on two feet. 

Sunday games are increasingly popular. When 
the Lord Chancellor of England stated recently at a 
diocesan conference that he plays golf on Sunday, 
and was not rebuked, even though the bishop of the 
diocese was in the chair, it is evident that a vast 
revolution of thought has taken place upon the sub- 
ject. But the Lord Chancellor was careful to point 
out that, while he played golf during part of the day, 
he did not neglect the worship of God. This, surely, 
is the true Christian view of a difficult question. Why 
it should be worse for working lads to play cricket on 
a Sunday afternoon than to lounge about an ale-house 
is a question like that which Charles II. asked the 
Royal Society. As a fact, it is not worse. For all 
the multitudes who are not willing to take part in 
religious services on Sunday afternoon, it would be 
much healthier frankly to recognise the possibility of 
outdoor games than weakly to allow the opening of 
drinkshops. 

Worship fitly closes the happy, restful day begun 
with worship. Once more the disciples of the Risen 
Lord realise His glorious presence, as He comes 
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where two or three are gathered in His Name. Once 
more they hear His gracious message of peace, apt 
ending to a day of truest rest, joy and worship. 
We are never right unless, at the close of the day, 
we have secured the peace of the Lord’s Day. 
Strengthened, refreshed, recreated, we are ready once 
again to take up our work until the great Day of 
Rest comes, of which the “Sundays of man’s life, 
threaded together on Time’s string,” are but an 
earnest and a foretaste, 
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CHURCH ARMY METHODS. 
BY W. R, DAVEY, DIOCESAN READER. 


IT is estimated that in the Diocese of London 
3,000,000 people never enter any place of worship, 
and that no one parish can boast that 5 per cent. 
of its population are communicants. We need no 
further plea than this to urge us, as Church workers, 
to carry on the warfare on aggressive lines and not to 
be content simply to act on the defensive. We want 
more holy courage, daring and push. All around 
are souls living and dying, showing no real love to 
God. This thought should inspire us to go forward. 
The clergy must instruct, and workers be prepared to 
obey. No need to wait for a large body of helpers, but 
a beginning can be made with but a few, and if they 
really long for the souls of men, no fear about the re- 
sult. ~ Allow me to give a few useful rules which have 
stood the test and proved valuable to the workers 
in our Church Army in connection with (i.) Open 
Air Services, (ii.) Indoor Services, and (iii.) Visiting. 
I, OPEN AIR WORK AND PREACHING, 

1. Visit the street house by house before the open air 

service (a day or two previously) encouraging the people to 


come out and listen. 
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2. Give speakers due notice when they are required to 
speak so that they can prepare. 

3. Pray for those who speak. 

4. Use magic lantern in open air. 

5. A picture stuck on a pole or laid on the ground will 
attract. 

6. Use cassock and surplice, sing Church Hymns, use 
portions of Prayer-book service, ¢.g., commandments, ask- 
ing people to sing responses. 

7. Be willing to be silent. Keep down self. 

8. Don’t speak too long. (5 to 10 minutes is quite long 
enough.) 

9. Speak distinctly. (There is no need to shofft.) 

to. Always have something to say. Note the difference 
between having to say something and having something to 
say. 

11. Stick to one point. 

12. Use up-to-date illustrations. 

13. Be bright and cheerful. 

14. Note who are present as listeners and get workers to 
visit and invite them to the indoor services. 


II. INDOOR SERVICES. 


1. Have a bright, attractive, clean, well-lit hall. The 
nave of the church is even better. 

2. Use the lantern. The Church prayers can be thrown 
on the sheet. 

3. Shake hands with the men. 
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4- Put the men to work to give out a hymn, lead in 
prayer, read the lesson, give a short testimony. 

5. Have plenty of music and singing, and have some go 
about it. 

6. Have short manly talks, varying the services, ¢.g., a 
lecture on the life of some good man, like Lord Shaftesbury. 

7. Avoid the use of notes, if possible. 


III. VISITING. 


1. Visit whether you feel in the humour for it or not. 

2. Note empty houses; be on the look-out for the new- 
comers. 

3. Visit'the public-houses. 

4. At every house lift up your heart in prayer and thanks- 
giving before you enter. 

5. Do not lecture one before the others; they all join in 
if you do. 

6. Offer to pray for the little baby or for the lad away. 
No parent will object to this, and a great point is gained 
if you get them on their knees. 

7. Invite adults to service, children to Sunday School. 


In conclusion, I can only say that the same methods 
will not do in every parish, but we do need to be 
aggressive, and to do it all in humble dependence 
upon God. 


There is something in Captain Davey’s words so forcibly character- 
istic of Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ Church Army ” Movement, that no apology is 
necessary for its appearance among papers so different to it both in 
method and length.—EpiTor. 
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LHEV JOY OF MINISTRY; 


BY THE REV. ROSSLYN BRUCE. 


THE concluding chapter is to be devoted to the blunt 
assertion in black and white of the one fact which 
underlies all the preceding essays. The life of an 
ordained and devoted servant of Christ is essentially 
a happy one. Among the fruits of the Spirit, second 
only to love, stands joy. 

On the eve of His sufferings, He, who for the joy 
that was set before Him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, told his nearest and dearest followers that 
their joy was such that no man could take it away; 
and this, in spite of His full knowledge of the per- 
secution and martyrdom in store for them. The same 
message rings down the ages to our own times; our 
joy no man taketh away. And this, in spite of the 
unhappy divisions, personal and collective, in that 
mystical Body which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people, from which springs this inalienable joy. 

Browning emphasises this in the order of his 
thought when he says:— 


Be happy: add but the other grace, 


Be good. 
Ig! 
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His words may serve to raise the point, Is there 
an imperative mood with regard to happiness? can 
this fruit of the Spirit be found and plucked in the 
wilderness? and the unavoidable answer is in keep- 
ing with the world’s experience: “Joy pursued is joy 
in}flight”. But the joy of the servant of the Crucified, 
the happiness of the child of the Man of Sorrow, has 
just that strange element of apparent paradox which 
to some of us is the very certificate of truth. 

Our sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

I. Now the first source of joy of which I would 
speak is the joy of SELF-DEVELOPMENT (which is the 
twin-sister of self-denial, the opposite aspect of the 
same process in self-training). There is a higher self, 
the image of God within us, from which true joy need 
subtract nothing. As the author of “ Ecce homo” put 
it: “Christ commands us only to give nature play. He 
does not expect us to procure for ourselves hearts of 
some new supernatural texture, but merely the heart 
of flesh for the heart of stone.” And this probably is 
a truer expression to most of us than Canon Liddon’s 
phrase, “ His servants lose in Him something of their 
proper personality”; but truth is a diamond, reflect- 
ing dazzling light with similar brilliance from many 
varying sides. 

As to the joy of self-developing, then, take as 
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illustration the one pervading interest which so often 
absorbs the recreative moments of a young man’s life, 
Need a man’s “hobby” be sacrificed to his service of 
God? Sacrificed? Yes, But surrendered? No, 
Not surrendered with gloomy regret, nor even with a 
semi-cheerful resignation, but sacrificed by being de- 
voted and consecrated in whole-hearted and grateful 
joy. 

It will be obvious how some “hobbies” may be 
thus devoted. I remember many years ago at’ Leeds 
Clergy School a man who was gifted with a wonder- 
ful tenor voice ; I remember him being offered £400 
a year by an Opera Company if he would join it for 
sO many years; the offer arrived only a few days 
before he was to determine finally the course of his 
life. I have in my mind a vivid picture of his mis- 
givings at the moment, but a few weeks ago I visited 
him after many years of clerical work, some of them 
spent in an atmosphere of marked want of support 
and sympathy, and found him still a happy man, re- 
joicing in the responsibility of having been entrusted 
with a gift which he was humbly devoting to the 
glory of God, who had anointed him with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows. He referred to the oper- 
atic overture of previous days as “a narrow escape”. 
But hundreds of men with far less prominent gifts are 


devoting a genuine, if not very thorough or scientific, 
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love of music, which was acquired years back during 
winter evenings in the drawing-room of some country 
hall or rectory, and fostered in their school choir and 
college musical society, to the more worthy worship 
of Him whose gates must be entered with thanks- 
giving and His courts with praise. These men find 
in the mysterious stirrings of the heart, in the strange 
yearnings after the still unknown, in the keen emo- 
tions and awful impressions, enjoyed by themselves 
and shared by the family of God around them, that, 
as Hooker says, “music works upon the spiritual 
faculties of the soul and fills it with a heavenly joy,” 
and bringing others to praise the Lord they love with 
the best member that they have, they often taste a 
higher joy than is known to the most gifted of pro- 
fessed musicians. 

Again, as to literature, the learning of the English 
clergy has long constituted a large part of the pro- 
verbial stupor mundi, and so long as such names as 
Lightfoot and Westcott, Stubbs and Creighton are 
remembered, so long too as Crockford still retains 
such men. as Wordsworth, Barry and Salmon, the 
younger men need not fear that the exquisite joys of 
original literary work are denied to the conscientious 
priest. Of these higher efforts the present writer 
has no right or special desire to speak, but he must 
refer to the amateur /zttérateur, the dabbler in the 
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sweets of letters, the lover of Herrick, the student of 
Shelley, the believer in one or other of the lesser 
unrecognised powers, the man who knows his Tenny- 
son and Browning well, and yet has discovered in 
Laurence Binyon, Roden Noel, and Robert Bridges, 
passages which will bear comparison with the high- 
est flights of either. To such a man, the ministry of 
the Church of England offers a life of extraordinary 
and enthusiastic happiness. The response, which was 
made last summer to the announcement from a West 
End church that a course of sermons on the messages 
of the poets, including Shelley and Walt Whitman, 
would be preached on Sunday evenings, was suffi- 
cient proof, to the writer at least, that the most 
humble gifts of literary appreciation (as distinct 
from criticism) can be devoted to “justifying the ways 
of God to men,” and can win a sound and generous 
gratitude which breeds a sense of humiliating joy. 
For the earnest student of del/es lettres, who will 
devote his taste and study to whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely and of good report, and 
honestly lay aside the study of the world and the flesh, 
his “hobby” provides a ready channel through which 
to convey the manifold message of God to many beyond 
the narrow circle of apparently kindred spirits ; and the 
knowledge of this enhances a thousandfold his former 


delights, and raises them to the level of a lasting joy. 
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It may be thought that music and literature are 
obviously legitimate and suitable “ special subjects ” for 
a member of the “ first of the cultured professions” ; but 
that is not so much my purpose to maintain, as that all 
taste, that zs taste, may be devoted to Christ, and while 
being used in His Church, still retain its former fascina- 
tion, with this difference only that it will be infinitely 
deepened. As another instance, far less obvious, an 
old school friend of mine when we were in the “ second 
form” together was an enthusiast upon foreign stamps, 
and his collection became, as he grew older, an object 
of envy to many expert philatelists. Meeting him 
recently I spontaneously asked after the passion of 
his boyish days, and found him as ardent as ever, and 
the president of a “ Philatelist Club” among the boys 
of the school of which he was a master ; and it was 
delightful to learn how the “hobby” of the boys had 
been wisely developed into quite extraordinary know- 
ledge of foreign missions and world-wide Christianity. 

Another similar boyish pursuit, the collection of 
birds’ eggs and the study of birds and their ways, is, 
like measles, a thing which the majority of adults com- 
pletely shake off, but the writer knows one who had 
a burning passion for feathered fowls almost from his 
boyhood. His earliest recollection is the pursuit of 
a “broody” hen, with the pious intention of con- 
verting her to an egg-laying view of life. He re- 
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members the beginning of a classical work at the 
age of eight, the title of which was “ Primrose: the 
lonely history of a yellow hen”! He has to this day 
a lingering feeling of misgiving at the sight of a cricket 
bat, because it represented for many years an invol- 
untary attention to things athletic in circumstances 
exceptionally suited to things natural. He began 
keeping birds in aviaries before he went to school, and 
has done so unceasingly for more than quarter of a 
century. He published his first contribution to orni- 
thological science at the age of twelve (the little prig !), 
and has still the habit to conquer. Now a man with 
a “hobby” like this must, whatever his walk in life, 
ride it or be ridden by it. My purpose, again, is to 
urge that he need be none the worse, but rather the 
better, minister of God and of His Christ by being 
true to so deep-rooted an instinct, and making full use 
of so obvious a source of happiness. 

Such a taste in a country parish had its obvious 
uses. It enabled its possessor to exercise an influence, 
almost masonic, over that large class of the working 
community known as “fanciers,” a class singularly 
home-loving and free, at least to a very great extent, 
from the snares of the twin fiends of drink and 
gambling ; it enabled him to associate himself with 
a strong and practical committee of working-men, 
drawn together for the sole purpose of disseminating 
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a healthy pastime among the rising generation; it 
enabled -him after putting up with the little jealousies 
and criticisms, incident upon the exercise of the 
office of poultry judge at several local shows, to 
establish an annual service in church, in connection 
with the “ Fanciers’ Gathering,” which, with suitable 
lessons and address, brought to God’s House a vast 
crowd of non-churchgoers, many of whom having 
broken the ice, took as congenially as ducks to the 
calm waters of regular church attendance—with what 
results, God only knows; but there is infinite joy in a 
hope! 

Removed to central London, an indulgence of his 
taste to the same extent was of course impossible: 
though even here the “City and Suburban Canary 
Breeders’ Association” welcomed him among its mem- 
bers! Indeed because he attended at a few public 
house meetings, and entered an occasional protest on 
behalf of honesty and courtesy, interspersed with 
wrinkles about “ticked buff mules” and other cryptic 
mysteries, he was returned at the top of the poll 
at a recent council election! But after all the study 
of the birds themselves was a still greater means of 
usefulness, and a deeper source of joy. 

Bear with me while I descend to even more ridicu- 
lous trifles to illustrate this. When men talk of trifles 
the devil smiles! Trifles make life, and life is no 
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trifle. Take “Purity,” for instance! “Purity” was a 
white dove ; at his supper table once, after a children’s 
meeting at which “Purity” had been present, the 
Bishop laid hands suddenly on Purity and blessed 
her! From that day the little white bird became a 
parochial character: children’s classes, temperance lec- 
tures, mercy leagues were all graced by her presence ; 
half the parish knew her, and a few simple accom- 
plishments were a never-failing source of interest and 
good-humour. Indeed, so well did this little minister 
play her part that “Purity” became a popular guest 
at neighbouring Bands of Hope and Temperance 
Meetings. With such an animated picture about his 
person, the very dullest of visitors can point his 
moral, and adorn his tale, and find therein a lasting 
joy. 

II. In urging my plea for self-development rather 
than self-suppression as a legitimate source of joy, I 
have purposely taken the simplest details of parochial 
life as my examples, and coming to the next great 
joy, ASSOCIATION WITH THE PEOPLE of the parish, I 
hope to do the same. . 

How can one analyse this joy? The mutual love, 
the responsive gratitude, the retaliation of favour 
between anxious priest and grateful people inspire 
a sense of gladness, which no man can adequately 
explain or express. The glance of suspicion quickly 
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converted into one of recognition, and as quickly 
melting into a smile of unmistakable geniality and 
confident friendship on the face of that little outcast 
of society, the street arab, only those who have drunk 
that joy know how good it is! 

The hardly perceptible movement of the hand ofa 
dying father, as we take our leave after what seems to 
be our last prayer together, which asks a last favour 
which is not to be misunderstood, and the look of 
infinite relief and assurance which rests upon those 
fading eyes as we assure him softly, slowly, deliber- 
ately, that we will be personally responsible for the 
welfare of his wondering little ones, God knows there 
is a wealth of joy in it. 

Nay, even the obvious signs of unpretended welcome, 
as our knock at perhaps the twentieth door that 
afternoon is answered, must create a joy to meet the 
_joy, which can hardly be connected with the “love of 
salutations ” which the Master so sternly rebuked. 

There is a mutual shedding and reflecting of the 
light of Christ in this parochial visiting. If we go 
simply to testify to the highest Ideal, love and good- 
will, it can never be distasteful to Him that we should 
enjoy the bearing of His message. The variously 
manifested love of the children, boys and girls, in the 
school, of the young people in the clubs, of the 
mothers in their homes, of the fathers at their work, 
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must strike a chord of responsive gladness in the heart 
of any man that is born of a good woman. 

Again, we hear too much of the burden of preaching, 
too little of the joy of it: a man may be fully conscious 
of-the inadequacy of his powers, and even painfully 
aware of insufficient preparation, and yet may be so 
burningly anxious to say something to help to correct 
some failing, or to make more manifest the glorious 
love of God, which is the one great comfort in his own 
life, that he may experience a very real joy in those 
few golden minutes of opportunity, which we glibly 
call the sermon. 

It was the Bishop of London, whose own sermons, 
however solemn, always scintillate with the glow of a 
deep-rooted happiness, who once said to us at Leeds 
Clergy School: “If you were to have to go and tell a 
race of slaves that they were all free, it ought to be a 
joy to go and tell them, even if they did not think it 
was true; or, if after a great fight you were sent, like 
those who carried the good news to Ghent, there would 
be a stern joy even in the great struggle to get there, 
So there must be something wrong about our preach- 
ing if there is no joy in it; it ought to be a joy to 
preach the good tidings of the everlasting Gospel, 
‘deliverance to the captives and sight to the blind’.” 
It is lost in the telling, but to hear him hover over the 
word “joy,” as though hesitating to let it pass com- 
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pletely from him, until assured that we had caught his 
clear meaning, was to understand and to believe. 

It is not so much the gratitude actually expressed 
which, if we are wise, we shall accept very cautiously ; 
although even in this there is, and should be, a joy in 
receiving from one whose opinion we have previously 
learned to respect the thankful assurance that our 
words have been of use to him. Not so much that, 
however, as the indescribable current of support which 
streams up from that sea of faces, many of which we 
know and love, and which, taken altogether, represent 
to us for the time being the vast brotherhood of man, 
the whole of God’s family, for which Christ died. 
I have called it a current of support, but that is not 
adequate: we know too little of the science of psy- 
chology to define clearly this emotion ; it lies hidden 
still in the secrets of human magnetism, and is less 
recognised and perhaps less understood in our Western 
world than in “the far and ever mystic East, whence 
came the strange white star”. Less recognised and 
perhaps less understood, but surely not altogether 
unexperienced. There is a certain fearful stirring of 
the inner chambers of our being as we stand there 
ambassadors of God and His Christ, and as for a few 
moments we feel the throb of many hungry hearts 
strenuously awaiting a message from their King, and 
it may be, we know, that there is one among them 
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trembling upon the brink of triumph or despair ; and 
after a silence which can be felt the very Spirit of 
Holiness Himself draws out from our unworthy lips 
words, perhaps previously prepared, but all on fire 
with a new and wonderful meaning, and we feel that 
for once at least we have been entrusted with the 
feeding of the flock. As I write, I can picture few 
joys more perfect or more pure; here is indeed a 
glimpse of that unspeakable happiness which God in 
His wisdom hides behind the veil. 

There is another joy which must be singled out 
among those which spring from the congregation: I 
mean the landing process in our fishing for men. 
The shepherd seeks the lost sheep, uz#dl he find it. 
The housewife seeks the lost coin, uztz/ she find it. 
And so the faithful fisher of men refuses to let one go 
from his charge; he rejects the common misunder- 
standing about “shaking off the dust from his feet,” 
he refuses to despair, he hopes on and on, unital he 
find him. He approaches that obstinate “atheist 
shoemaker” of Mr. Price Hughes’ story, and refuses 
to leave him; he sticks to that dogmatic young 
materialist, who with determined obstinacy maintains 
his ignorant assertion long after his mind has already 
yielded to the light of the truth which we have been 
sent to reveal; and after many talks, which seem, 
as far as appearances go, to have helped but little, it 
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suddenly becomes known to him, perhaps through a 
third person, that he has built a little sanctuary on 
the bleak wilderness of unbelief; there follows the 
time of trial, the sudden loss of one deeply loved, 
and, at length, from the lips which have so often been 
degraded to thoughtless and foolish arguments, comes 
the humble, hesitating request, “You might say a 
prayer with me, sir”. OUmdzzl he find it! And sel- 
dom hereafter in life such gladness supreme shall he 
know! 

Matthew Arnold recalls us to the primitive but oft- 
assailed faith, that hopes on, hopes ever :— 

‘Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness lave 
Whose sins once washed by the baptismal wave,” 
So spake the fierce Tertullian. But she sighed, 
The infant Church! Of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave. 
And then she smiled; and in the Catacombs, 
With eye suffused, but heart inspired true, 

On those walls subterranean, where she hid 
Her head ’mid ignominy, death and tombs, 

She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 
And on his shoulders, not a lamb, a kid. 

III. But if the joy of shepherding is great, it is 
because in it we are living, moving, and having our 
being in OUR OWN GOOD SHEPHERD, the ever-present 
King of Love. We remember how, as younger 
workers, we found an exhilarating and invigorating 
happiness in the loving touch of some attractive, 
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winning personality ; how Cuddesdon, Wells, Leeds, 
most of all, perhaps, Bethnal Green, suggests to us 
memories of a deep and spiritual communion of 
obedience and fellow-working which, as we look back 
on it, is a glimpse of that ebbing, flowing, but ever- 
growing devotion of service and faith which is the 
mainspring of our clerical life. 

How we treasured up some little triumph in our 
day’s experience which we had witnessed or shared 
in, because we knew it would bring a moment of 
happiness to one whose earnestness and sympathy 
had, perhaps, without his knowing it, bewitched us! 
And how, as ministers of Him whose indwelling had 
given that other his power over us, have we enjoyed 
the Holiest Communion of all, the conscious assur- 
ance of the very Real Presence overshadowing us. 
Not only in those blessed moments of ecstatic 
outpouring of the secret elements of our spirit in 
adoration, worship and prayer, but as much perhaps 
in the joys of those little arrows of reassuring love 
which shoot down into our hearts as we are about the 
daily round, the common task, and which spread 
within us the very distilled essence of heaven’s own 
joy; and we visit, it may be, a sickroom or a 
deathbed, as in a glorious dream, dead to ourselves, 
but in vigorous living communion with Him who is 
alive for evermore. When once we have learnt that 
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the Universal Father has swept us into His eternal 
schemes, when once we have felt our hearts beat 
more quickly in unison with the great throbbing 
heart of the Eternal Love of the Divine Master, when 
once our spirits have been mantled upon by the 
mystic and unearthly radiance of His embracing 
Spirit, then, and then only, have we tasted that perfect 
joy which no man taketh away. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that this last 
and greatest joy is claimed exclusively, or even 
specially, for the Ordained man: it is the heritage 
of all the members of Christ. “They are,” as Liddon 
says, “absorbed into, they are transfigured by, a life 
altogether higher than their own: His voice blends 
with theirs; His eye seems to lighten theirs with its 
sweetness and penetration; His hand gives gentle- 
ness and decision to their acts; His heart communi- 
cates a ray of divine charity to their life of narrower 
and more stagnant affection; His soul commingles 
with theirs, and their life of thought and feeling and 
resolve is irradiated and braced by His.” Though 
this Divine Image of God reflecting itself in our own 
regenerate being is the heritage of all the brother- 
hood, it is, in an intensified sense, the fount and 
origin of the triumphant happiness of the Ordained 
life. The bricklayer, the builder, and the architect 
may each have a sense of delight in his work, but the 
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architect’s will be on a higher level than the builder’s, 
the builder’s than the bricklayer’s ; so, too, the Or- 
dained Minister of God has delight laid open to 
him, which, in its possibilities, is as far above that of 
the teacher or the doctor as the spirit of man is 
above the mind or the body. There is an infinite 
intensity of ecstatic joy in manifesting the beatific 
vision of ever-living Love, and in proclaiming the 
gathering of His mystical body, His chosen children, 
by the Word made flesh, which is the living principle 
of the angels of His glorious presence, but which 
must ever baffle the halting powers of the human 
tongue. 
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Creighton.—Works by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
5s. each net. 

THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: Charges and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: Speeches and Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
5S. eZ. 

UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Dallas. — GOSPEL RECORDS, INTERPRETED BY 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By H. A. DALLAs, Author of ‘The 
Victory that Overcometh.’ Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

Day-Hours of the Church of England, The. Newly Revised 
according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Translation of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo, sewed, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE DAY-HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND), being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 


Edersheim.— Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. TJwo Vols. 
8v0. 125. net. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH : being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 65. met. 


Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLIcoTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 

A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 

PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo. 


GALATIANS. 85. 6d, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s. 6d. THESSALONIANS. 75. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8vo, 12s. 
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English (The) Catholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Manual of General 
Devction. Compiled by a PRIEST. 320. limp, 15.; cloth, 25. 
PRIEST'S Edition. 32mo0. 15. 6d. 


Epochs of Church History.— Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 


each, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Piumme_r, D.D. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
RSE: By J. Bass MUuLLINGER, 
A. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rey. A. Carr, 
M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY 
WakeEMAN, M.A. 


HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
Erbe Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzant. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By Apotruus WILLIAM Ward, Litt. D. 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Reeinatp L. 
Poors, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
pope Professor H. M. GwWaATKIN, 
M.A. 


Consisting of Instructions and 


Devotions for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. From various sources. 


32mo. cloth gilt, red edges. 15, 


Cheap Edition, limp cloth. 9d. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., late Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 
_ALLEGORIES. With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE. 


8v0. gilt edges, 25. 6d. net. 


8v0, 6s. net. 


Crown 


Fosbery.— VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 


Reading. Cheap Edition. Smail 8vo. 


35. met, 


The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
Gardner.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 


the Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. By 


the Rev. C. E. 


GARDNER, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 


8v0, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 
THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Crown 8vo0. 55. net. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. Wéith 
With a Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. , 

MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 

MOSES TO JUDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. W2th 


and Illustrations. 55. a Map and Illustrations. 55. 
EXILE TO MALACHI. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON. With a Contemporary Prophets. Wé7th 
Map and Illustrations. 55. Tilustrations, 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GOSPELS. With a Map and | LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
Illustrations. 55. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2vols. IOS. 
LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION, With 
With Map. 2v0ls. tos. 29 Illustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2vols. Post 8vo. tos. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. xvol. 8vo. 6s. 
A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 

Translated and abridged from the French by E.L.E.E. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Parts I. II. III. Small Pocket Volumes. 
Cloth, gilt, each 1s., or in white cloth, with red edges, the three parts 
in a box, 2s. 6d. each met. Parts I. and II. in One Volume. 1s. 6d. 
Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. mez, 


*,* The two first parts in One Volume, Jarge type, 18mo. cloth, gilt. 25. net. 
Gore.—Works by the Right Rev. CHARLES GorE, D.D., Lord 
Bsshop of Worcester. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Crown 8vo. 6s. met. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


Goreh—_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By Gai: 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS. Small 8vo, 25. 
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Hall.—Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 
CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 55. (Zhe Oxjord Library of Practical 
Theology.) 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Small 8vo. 2s, 


Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. 
ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net each Volume. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
W. Rosinson, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 


PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. SweTE, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very Rev. WILFoRD L. 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of the General Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. SAvAGE, M.A., Vicar 
of South Shields. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. J. B. STRONG, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the Rev. W. 
E. Couuins, M.A., Professor of Ecciesiastical History in King’s 
College, London. 

CHURCH MUSIC. By A. MApDELEY RICHARDSON, Mus. Doc. Organist 
of St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwark. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


Hatch.—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 55. 
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Holland.— Works by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 

GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Small 
8vo. 25. 

Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 

the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR;; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners, 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
1s, 6a. net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 45. 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 

the Church's Year. Vols. and ll. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 

Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 

and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 

St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Hutton—_THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 


Rev. R. E, HuTrTon, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. 65, 
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Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. Witha Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott HOLLAND, M.A. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 8 Pictures in Colour by HAMEL LISTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OFRELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LL.D., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 
I2s. met. , 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0/s. 8vo. 205. net, 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art, 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
Lapy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols, 
8vo. 205. net, 


Jones.—_ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon, ViscouNT HALIFAX. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 65. net. 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 
LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. HERBERT H. JEAFFERSON, M.A. Crown 8v0. 35, 6d. net. 
THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Kelly.—Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHOF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. net. Vol. II. A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry, 
Crown 8vo. 45. net. 
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Knox.—PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Six Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, 
D.D., Bishop of Manchester. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary-of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Cvown 8v0. 55. (The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crowz 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEaR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 16mo. 2s.net. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; or with red borders, 
25. net. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 16mo0. 35.6d. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small 8vo. 53s. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. New and 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 16mo. 2s. net each. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 
MEN. THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
FENELON’'s SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d. 
WOMEN. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 
A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE French. 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo0, | St. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. LOvE oF Gop. 





THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SELECTIONS FROM PASCAL'S 
SALES, ‘ THOUGHTS.’ 
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Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR.— 
continued. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by H. L. Sipney LEAR, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, {| A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 





Daughter of Louis xv., known NINETEENTH CENTURY: being 

also as the Mother Térése de St. the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

Augustin. 

& THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, IN FRANCE. 

of the Order of St. Dominic. BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
HENRI PERREYVE. By PERE RIES. 

GRATRY. With Portrait, FSNELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
St. FRANCIS DE SALEs, Bishop and Bo So 

Prince of Geneva. HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


Liddon.—Works by HENRY Parry LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8v0, 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8v0. 55. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Crown 8v0, 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. : 
[continued. 
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Liddon.— Works by HENRY PARRY LiIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D.— continued. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 25. nét. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Smail 8vo. 
as. net. [The Crown 8vo0 Edition (5s.) may still be had.) 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
tothe Living. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 35. mez. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 125. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan. Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8v0, 35. net. 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Smail8vo. 55. 
first Series, 16mo, with red borders, 2s. net. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MAcCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 


History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. . 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BisHopor 
LONDON, the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, the DEAN 
OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Cvown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 

PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d.net. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 75.6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. net. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Medd.—_THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal&vo, 155. 


Meyrick—_THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. Crown 8vo0. 45. 6d. 


Monro.— SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDWARD MONRO. 
Complete Edition in one Volume, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. net, 
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Mortimer.— Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Cvowm 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. Parti. 7s. 6d. Part II. gs. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 
Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo0. 55. 


HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 


Vol. I. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Vol. 11. TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crown 8vo. 45. 


THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 180. 2s. 


THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 1s. 6d. 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
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THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
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the Passions. Part 11.) Crown 8vo. 55. 
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